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»At the Comisco Conference last week-end Mr. Morgen 
Phillips made the remarkable statement that the Labour 
Party is still wudecided about German rearmament, It 
would have been franker to state that, although the 
Labour Party is just as deeply convinced as the German 
and Prench Socialists that German rearmament would be a 
tragic mistake, it is woilling to risk an open break 
with the Americans on this issue. Whereas the French 
Goverment has so far refused te accept it even in prin- 
ciple, Mr. Bevin has reluctantly swallowed the principle 
on condition that the deffence claims of the Western Union 
natious are given priority over those of the Germans. We 
believe that, in making this concession to the Pentagon, 
the Government has done nothing either to assist in the 
defence of Europe or to improve its relations with the 
U.S.A. Indeed, to accept the idea of German rearmament 
without rearming Germany is to get the worst of both 
worlds; it isto take a grave political risk without 
obtaining any corresponding military advantage. On this 
point, the French Assembly's attitude is perfectly corr- 
ect; and it isa pity - to say the least of it - that 
Mr. Bevin has not stood staunchly by the French Social- 
ists against the American proposals. 


For the real isevw which faces both London end Paris in 
the next two years is not German rearmamert but the 
amowxt of American assistance in the defence of Europe. 
The pressure from Washington for the use of German troops 
in a European army is chiefly motivated, not by any love 
of the Germans, but by the desire to reduce the commit- 
ment of American divisions in Europe. Without any German 
contingent, that commitment would be most uncomfortably 
high. With it, the American army in Europe could be kept 
down to a substantial token force. Any Bnglishman, re- 
membering our own behaviour from 1918 to 1959, will at 
least understand this American reluctance to maintain a 
standing army in Europe. We must «11 guiltily admit that 
the specious arguments now being dished out in Washington 
about the Germans really being very decent fellows were 
employed for years by British negotiators in order to 
evade our obligations to France. But a guilty conscience 
dows not exouse us for condoning the same self-deception 
when it is practised by another island 5,000 miles furth- 
er across the Atlantic. 


In two wars the New World has had to send an army to 
Europe in order to redress the balance of the Old. The 
danger of a third world war - we dismiss as unreal the 
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theoretical alternative of Western capitulation without 
fighting - would bo diminished by large-scale reinforce- 
ment of Western armies by American troops. To permit 
the Americans to evade this responsibility by rearming 
the Germans is to court disaster. Cario Schmidt, the 


ablest of the German Social Democrats, made this point 


rather brutally last Saturday, when he remarked that the 
Germans would rather be bolshevised without « fight then 
rearmed for a war they could not possibly win. The con- 
dition, in fact, of German rearmament is the presence of 
a colossal American army to protect the Germans fram the 
consequences of rearmament. Nothing could expose the 
folly of the British concession on principle so clearly 
as this reductio ad absurdum of the American proposal. 





Meamvhile, in the Eastern bloc, discussions about the 
problem of German forces are also taking place. It is 
doubtful whether anyone in Moscow seriously believes in 
the possibility of a German Peace Treaty or indeed in the 
desirability ef withdrawing the cecupation troops for 
Germany. Though neither side dares to admit; it, for fear 
of losing German support, the division of Germany is ome 
of the few common interests which today unite Bast and 
West. The sensible course, therefore, for the Western 
Powers remains unaltered. In the first place, un- 
likely as any success may be, we should take the Prague 
proposals at their face values and give them a place on 
the Agenda of the Big Five meeting. Then, if failure is 
the only result, we should try to strike a bargain with 
the Russians on the subject of the type and size of armed 
police force to be permitted in the two Zones. Here our 
negotiating position would be strong, siree we have 45 
million Germans to arm whereas they have only 18 millians. 
It is certainly reasonable to make it clear that we 
should allow the Western Germans as strong a force as the 
Bereitschaften, already organised inthe East. But we 
should make clear that, if the Bereitschaften are <e- 
militarised, we are prepared to enforce oaiplete demi lit- 
arisation in Western Germany. 


Such proposals would not be popular in Washington ~ in- 
volving, as they do, the maintenance of at least 10 Amer- 
ican divisions in Europe. The French position in the 
1920s was equally unpopular in Lundon. but who can say 
thot it was wrong, or dey that 3ritish isolationism was 
a major factor in Hitler's rise to power? Better some 
acrimony now than disaster later. 








of Creswell 


Correspondent writes: The Cresvell Inquiry stan(s 
ad jourrs imtil’it is cossible to open up the sealed pore 
tions of the pit. At this stage, it would be improper -to 
anticipate the Ingquiry's findings on the immediate causes 
of the disaster; but tha evidence already heard emphas- 
iees how great are the new hazards associetec with modern 
mining methods - particularly in commection with the 
rowing to]l of conveyorebelt fires. It is a tribute to 
the spirit f the re swe |} miners thet attemlance and 
‘ have risen since the disaster, and everyone pres- 
he Inquiry muet have been impressed by the men's 
loyalty and devotion towards their Scottish manager, Mr. 
jeorge Inverarity; but there were some lessons to be 
learnt which apply, not only to Creswell, but to all coel- 
lieries, and particularly those highly mechanised. 
First, from the standpoint of mining engineering, it 
looks as though the exponents of an alternative escape 
route vin an intake airway at all pits where there is a 
long conveyor system were correct in their views. The 47 
odies so far recoverec from Creswell were those of men 
tiec from the poisonous fumes of carbon monoxide; not 
of them vas burnt. In other words, their’ only escape 
lay alony the return airway, which was bound to be- 
choked with the smoke from the fire as it was sucked 
by the powerful ventilating system. If there had 
a second intake, it would seem likely that the maj- 
ority of the zen could have walked to the pit bottom with 
fresh eir blowing inte their lungs. Such an alternative 
route should surely becoww a statutory obligation-at any 
rate in all new collieries. 


Seconily, there is an over-ricing need to eliminate, as 
far os is humanly poseible, the presence of all infiamm- 
able material umdergrcund. Is it quite impossible to 
invert a fire-resistant. conveyor belt? Need there be 
timber supporte or larging? Can small oxygenised res- 

rators not be supplied to men working "“in-bye"? And 
finally, cannot the Coal Board or Ministry scientists 
nvent a thermostatic device to be fitted at transfer 
poimts whic! will autamtieally cut off the power and 
relense water sprays when and where overheating starts? 


Meamvhile, pending such improvements, increased patrol- 
ling of long conveyore and - even more important - far 
wettor signalling, systems are clearly required. There is 
bviously en urgent need for well trained fire-fighting 
teams on each shift, teams that, by improved methods of 
communication, can be assembled quickly at the site of a 
and, above all, have at their disposal, not only 

ity of light oneeman fire extinguishers, but a gener- 
supply of press) rised water, a supply that is proper- 
maintainec. For at Creswell there were, apparently, 
more drills, sprays etc. than at most pits; and-yet the 
utbreak was able to spread with ghastly speed - a speed 
that took everyone by surprise, and so killed the very 
r had the greatest faith and trust in the safety of 


} 
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cats Outside Left 


ir Special Correspondent rk writes: 1 have teen 
atching, in the Eighteenth Oonrressional District, the 
lartediteh fight of what used to be the American Left. 
hus engaged, I have felt like an eye-witness of the 
le of the Little Big Horn, where Sitting Bull made 
last desperste throw of the Indians acainst a social 
ssu that wos too strong for them. In this section, 
pner East Si ~ where the electorate is polar- 
between exc lus apartment houses and werminous, 

s] r house Puerto Ricans, Negroes and 

of European immigrants - the Republicans 

srats have made their minds, this time, to 

with Vito Marcantonio, who is again ruaning for 

on sm American Labor Party ticket. In 1948 he 

soraped| home; but today the A.L.P. is little more 

1 echo of the Comm mists; and though the coalition 
jidate, s G. Donevan, a conservative Democrat 
en becau: 1@ war acceptable tc the Republican mach- 


le 
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ine, is a colourless product of Tammany Hall, there is 
also’ + candidate from the Liberal Party, whioh represents 
the anti-Communist left. It is true that Marcantonio 
has -a personal following wnique in the U.S.; to the 
Puerto Ricans and the rest a the under-dogs in his ¢on- 
stituency he has given unparalleled service in legal at 
view, help against evictions and so forth. These people 
are probably more concerned how to keep a roof over their 
heads than they are with the question whether Marcantonic 
has too consistently followed the Communist line. Dono- 
var, has done little real campaigning and has little to 
offer but the crudest anti-Communism. But he may not 
need to campaign: the total Republican and Democratic 
vote, if it is got out, is enough to swamp Marcantonio. 
Certainly no other candidate who has been such a faithful 
spokesman ‘of the extreme Left would have even a fighting 
chance under present American conditions. As it is, hav- 
ing dwindled down from the mass legions of the New Deal 
days, through the Popular Front and Henry Wallace's 
"Gideon's Army", the Left - isolated, harried and unpopu- 
lar - is fighting desperately to keep its one lone 
voice in Congress. 


Press and Chancellor 





De mortuis nil nisi bunkum, as Harold Laski used to sq 


The Tory press has been very sanctimonious atout the [ror 


Chancellor, conveniently forgetting its vituperative at- 
tacks on austerity Cripps in 1947 and its assertion two 
years later that no man was fit to be Chancellor who 
devalued after promising to fight for the pound. Cripps 
was bitterly wounded when even Churchill took up this 
campaign; he felt that he could not continue in office 
unless he was vindicated at the polls. Hence the rumours 
about an autum election last year and hence too the 
Prime Minister's otherwise inexplicable decision to risk 
an election in February, a compromise betweer. Sir 
Stafford's desire to go to the country before the Budget 
and Herbert Morrison's tactically correct preference for 
the early summer. 


PARLLAMENT: From Barnes to Bing. 


No one would olaim Mr. Barnes to be a prima donna. And 
indeed Public Utilities on Tuesday and Friday were dull 
enough. But on Wednesday (the Transport Commission's 
Report) the Whips saw apprehensively the shadow of the 
election through the lobbies, and whistled Arthur Green- 
wood and Kim MoKay from sick bay to defeat defeat. Even 
before the Division, the day had its mild excitements. 
Captain Crookshank ruffled like a bantam hen at the 
Minister's description of himself and his friends as 
"“politioally dishonest" for their attack on the Transport 
Commissions and the Minister himself sat tighter in his 
seat when Major Poole from just behind him told him to 
Clear oute Mr. Thorneyoroft was his usual apopleotic 
self, bursting with fury at Mr. Barnes’ failure to return 
the profitable sector of transport to private enterprise. 
The debate was wound up by Maxwell Fyfe and Jim Callahan 
- seconded for this oocasion from the Admiralty. Blud- 
geou against rapier. Callaghan got the best of the party 
exchanges, but left wumanswered Poole'’s serious alle -ation 
that many holders of "C" lio@oes were habitually cheat~ 
ing the Commission by acting as "under cover" carriers. 

On Thursday, the Reve J.G. McManaway made his first and 
last speoch in a House in which he had sat mute for nine 
months, but of which he had never been a Member. Then uw 
spoke Sir Maxwell to defend the advice he gave the ejeo- 
ted clergyman. With his eyes on the ends of the earth, 
quoted ponderous precedents and exposed anomalies. 
he missed the best. They were laid at his feet 
Geoffrey Bing, unearthed like a terrier's bone. 
save those present, could guess the extent of 
sonal achievement. His speesh was a Parliamentary occas- 
ion. But there was more to it than thate Almost alone 
he had to set in motion an inquiry whith will “look into 
all the ridioulous disabilities with which Parliamentary 
practices are surrounded and to do away with many of 
them". In this drama, if McManaway held the title role, 
the show was Bing's. 


TOM WI L/.LAMS 
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MR. TRUMAN'S NEXT CHANCE 


An American President is elected for four years, and 
the world is lucky if, during one of those years, polit- 
ical conditions permit himto do himself justice. The 
first year is occupied by manoeuvres between President 
and Congress, to discover how far they can collaborate 
or how far they dare frustrate each other - which, by the 
system of checks and balances, they can do to an almost 
unlimited extent. During the second year the President 
must: constantly consider his party's advantages in the 
mid-term November election. If his party loses heavily, 
the second half of his term of office may be entirely 
stultified by a hostile Congress. During the third year, 
if the President's party has a working majority in both 
Houses of Congress, fruitful work and responsible action 
become possible. In the fourth year, America's political 
life is dominated by the comirg Presidential election; 
tactics and vcte-catching defeat sense and sincerity. 


America is now on the ewe of the mid-term elections, 
and it is in the light of this coming event that Mr. 
Truman's recent actions must be judged. He showed much 
acumen by vetoing and denouncing as ludicrous the Con- 
gress anti-Communist Bill, thus rallying to his side all 
the progressive forces of the U.S. His veto over-ridden, 
che President is seeing to it that the absurd provisions 
of the Act are meticulously carried out; in so doing he 
both loyally fulfils his duty as President and makes his 
opponents look ridiculous. His recent visit to General 
MacArthur was probably of no military importance, but it: 
reminded the electorate that President Truman has a genu-~ 
ine passion for soldiering, is a hero-worshipper of vic~ 
torious generals and is not in any way at loggprheads with 
MacArthur in spite of their recent contretemps over 
American action in Formosa. 


The President's speech in fan Francisco on American 
foreign policy was es much directed to the American eleoc- 
torate as one delivered by Molotov or Vyshinsky in Moscow 
is intended exclusively for the Soviet public. His sum- 
mary of the changes in Russian behaviour required for 
world peace was precisely that type of hamily that a pol- 
itician makes when he knows that he may be accused on the 
one side of war-mongering ani, on the other, of appease— 
ment. In brief, it was mant tc show that the President 
is working for peace as well as for rearmament, while 
laying dowa conditions for a world settlement that cannot 
be immediately fulfilled. Hise first demand was that 
Russia should call upon the North Koreans to surrender. 
If Russian influence, impressed by the fighting strength 
of the Umited Nations, is used to hasten the end of host- 
ilities in Korea, it will obviously not be exerted in pib- 
lic. Mr. Truman cannot seriously imagine that the Soviet 
Union could tell the world that it was unable or urwill- 
ing to aid one of its satellite States, even if that 
satellite, as there seems some reason to believe, went 
ahead of Soviet advice in starting hostilities. The 
question rather is whether the United Nations diplomacy 
can be used to diminish the danger of Russia or China 
backing guerilla resistance in North Korea, and can per- 
suade them, instead, to take part ina .N. settlement 
for the whole country. 


Mr. Truman's second point was that Russia must "live up 
to the principles of the U.N. Charter" - words which, in 
their context, have little meaning, since a co-operative 
attitudé by Russia at Lake Success would be the result, 
rather than the cause, of better relations between the 
Powers. The same criticism applies even more forcibly to 
Mr. Trumants third demand, which is that Russia should 
raise the Iron Curtain and allow a free flow of ideas and 
information between East and West. Some sections of the 
American electorate may be impressed by a demand that the 
Soviet Union should suddenly liberalise her policy and 
discard hei ideological defences; but there are few ir 

' 


the world outside America who will not notice the irony 
of this demand at a moment when Ellis Island is packed 
with ideological sus and when all visas to America 
have had to be sus; i in view of a Congress decision 
that no-one remotely associated with anyone remotely 
associated with any Communist group can be admitted to the 
traditionally hospitable shores of the United States. 
The dollar curtain today is as impenetrable,.if more 
woolly, than the Iron Curtain. 


Mr. Truman's final condition is that Russia should se- 
operate in oreating a system of collective seourity, ine 
Cluding seourity from the atom bomb. Once again, this 
desirable object oan only be intended to enoourage Amer~ 
ican citizens to believe that the entire responsibility 
for the present” deadlook belongs to the Soviet ‘hilone 
Some, of course, will argue that from the outset the 
Soviet Union ws always determined to wreck any agreement 
on atomic energye Those who hold this view appear often 
to be the same pertons who declare that, sinoe the seo~ 
urity of the West against the Rei Army depends on reten- 
tion of atomic superiority, it would be a gross act of 
weakness and “appeasement” to reach an atomic agreement, 
since any agreement would increase Russia's relative 
strength. It is contradictory to dencimce Russia for 
both obstructing an atomio agreement and seeking wickedly 
to ban atomic weapons in order to undermine American 
power. The final breakdown of the Atomic Bnergy Commis~- 
sion was not, infact, due mainly to obstruction by the 
U.8.S.R., which had (even if only in principle) offered 
to accept an international inspectorate, but rather to 
American reluctance to give up its “ace” weapon against 
Communist Russia. 


This speech was not the appeal which the President 
would have madé to the Soviet Union if he hoped at this 
moment to, reopen those Great Power disoussions whose 
absence Mr. Churchill has deplored, whose possible bene- 
fit Mr. Bevin has admitted and whose urgency Mr. Vyshin- 
sky has stressede It was an election-eve utterenve. If 
the Democrats do well next month, we may possibly reach 
that calm period in the American politioal calendar which 
will enable Mr. Truman and Gorneral Marshall to make ser- 
ious advance towards a world settlement. The moment 
should be singularly favourable if, as it seems at least 
possible, the U.S.S.R.e has seen in Korea a warning of 
Amerioan strength and of Western anti-Communist wmity. 
In that oase there are miny practical questions of peace- 
making towhich Mr. Truman could turn his attention. 
Apart from the still pending Austrian Treaty and the 
whole dangerovs problem of Germany, he might seek to 
prevent a recurrence of the Korean trouble by securing a 
more stable acreement in such other points of friction as 
Persia. He should certainly begin cy recognising China 
and seeking to combine with all the Far Eastern Powers in 
making a Japanese Peace Treaty. 


LONDON DIARY 


A pugnacious M.P. friend tells me that he finds the new 
House ot Commons nauseating. He does not deny that the 
object of maintaining the intimacy of a small hall with 
the need of rather greater space has been achieved; that 
the colour scheme and the subdued lighting is an artietic 
triumph; that the seats are more contf'ortaple and the air- 
conditioning and acoustics a solentific wonder. In this 
atmosphere, reminiscent of a refined Oieon, you may 
expect a mechanical organ at any moment to rise from the 
floor beneat! the eaker's feet; in the delicate licht 
a Chopin Nocturne would be suitable. ‘The bull-like tenor 
of Aneurin Bevan will coo through the discreetly placed 
ear-phones; the acerbities of Kenneth Pickthorn will be 
transmuted into soothing whispers. I tried in vain to 
jefenid these char > amenivsies y are just what I 
complain of@, declared my fr 4 "The House of Commons 
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It is, Ithink, probable that Cripps may return to 
public life. He is only sixty-one; I guther that the 
dootors expect his full recovery if he now takes a long 
and complete rest. His political career has been an 
astonishing series of ins and ovts and I bet on another 
"in". But if so, it will not be to the Treasury. No one 
could repeat his record there. le took over from Hugh 
Dalten when the Government seemed to te floundering like 
a ship without a helm, anc he did a job comparable to 
that of thurohill in 1940. What was needed in that 
orieis was rigid moral courage and toe power of concen- 
trated decision. Cripps gathered rowd him a first-class 
team of junior Ministers with economic training and led 
them with all the skill and personal ascendancy which he 
used to show as a silk in the law-courts. 


Hugh Gaitekell succeeds him at « thankless marent. The 
successes of austerity and devaluation belong to Sir 
StaYford'e Chancellorship; the dangers of rearmanent and 
inflation are the chief features of his own. le he, as 
his oritios believe, just a superbly capable civil ser- 
vant’? If so, he won't last long. Sut the critics may be 
in for a surprise. Though Gaitskell is modest and compl- 
etely unaffected by political success, he is also extren- 
ely tough end shrewd. His record in the Labour Party is 
inte rest ing. As an wmdergraduate he sided with the 
strikers in 1926, working on. the Oxford Committee under 
+«D.H. Cole, and he got his first dose of internat icual 

jlities in Vienna during the Dollfuss putsoh. In the 
1950's, along with his closest friend Evan Durbin,he was e 
Dalton mon, supporting rearmanert and arguing at W.B.A. 
day-chools the unpopular case against the Popular Front 
and “he Left Book Club. If he is a Right-winger, aa he 
is, .t is from genuine conviction and not from any incli- 
nation for an eusy way out. I should deseribe him as an 
liver Franks with political ambitions. 

° * * 

As ri Orr remarkea, soience has giwn us the powers 
of the anvient gots without their wisdom. But caution 
an sometimes deputise for wisdom and it was comforting 

be told by the experts on the Biological Hazards of 
\tomio Energy that in peace-time elaborate safeguards can 
render the handling of atomic power and its byproducts 
relatively safe. For instance, as a result of the wed- 
teal precautions which were taken before work began on 
the Britieh pile, there have been no human casualties 
and the effluent from Harwell into the Thames contains 
less re‘loactivity than the natural water-supplies of 
Hew (ork. That, of course, is wunder a)l the cautieus 

ntrols of peace-time; atomic energy pone berserk in 

e explosion of a bomb is ancther matter. And about 
thie no one who listened to the geneticists, concerned 
with the hereditary effects of atomic radiatio, could 
feel any reassurance. Scientists know enough about its 
lethal and detrimental effects on the body cells and on 
the genes which pass on these effects to successive gen- 
erations to fear what they donot mow. As Professar 
Mather said; "Marder a gene and murder will out not in 
this generation, maybe in the next, but certainly in 
later generations”. The new Institute of Biology, the 
Atomte Soientists Association and the British Association 
which brought the 500 doctors and scientists together at 
he Royal Institution last week-end, are to be commended 
for tackling a subject about whioh there has been a 
langerous conspiracy of silence. 

. * ” 
wae grieved to hear of the death of Barbara Ayrton 
towld. Tt has always been on my conscience that if I had 
worked a bit harder and staved a bit longer I nigh: have 
got Mre. Ayrton Gould i: ‘orliamesat at the 1929 by- 
election at Northwich. e days I had a small car 
which could take te the | me the front and om or 
two in the dickeye Acouple more journeys might have 
riven her the five myre vote that she needed to be 
lected. When she did rea rliament she turned out to 
© one of the best women M.P.* Aestminster has kom. 
She will be missed *ocay; she was me of the survivors 
of that emergetic and idealistic generation who fought 
for women's suffrage, worked w‘th Ceorge Lansbury in the 
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early days of the “Daily Herald”, and spent many of her 
best years championing causes which had little to do with 
the economicn of Socialism but a great deal to do with 
social justice. 
a * we 

How many of the emiment personages whe write to "The 
Times” about road acoidents know of the work of the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research at Harmad- 
sworth? Mr. Glanville, the Director of Road Research, 
writes to inform me that I was right about the value of 
“courtesy cops"; during the year before the last war 
operational research showed that they reduced the acoid- 
ent rate by about 10% in nombuilt-areas. This would man 
somthing like a 34% reduction of all road accidents. 
More significant, perhaps, in some areas like Lancashire, 
where the experiment was probably the most thoroughly 
tried, the reduction was as much as 37% which would 
amount to 12% of all accidents. 

_ - a 

It seems hard that Mr. Attlee, who gave his name to 
the Attlee Brigade im Spain, should be debarred from 
visiting the U.S. I am assuming, of course, that America 
persists in rigorcusly carrying out the MacCarran Act 
which excludes anyone who has beon in any way or at any 
tim: “linked” with any associntion with totalitarian 
affiliations. This excludes almost every devent member 
of any Socialist party anywhere in Western Europe, since 
all of us were more or less engaged in some Popular Front 
activity om behalf of Republican Spain. Thousands of 
Liberals would be similarly debarred. and so, of course, 
would a rare Conservative, like the Duchess of Atholl. 
Nominally, the Act also excludes supporters of the Masis 
or Fascists. That means that anyone who belonged to any 
pro-Franco Association will also get stuok in Ellis Is- 
isad. Whether Mr. Churchill can now enter America I am 
not sure; he was certainly linked with the League of 
Netions Union when it was fairly riddled with Commmists. 
Whether Mr. Bevin will be let infor the next Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in America, I can't say. Possibly 
tney will overlook his early subversive record as the 
Dookers' K.C., his part in the Leeds Conference during 
the first world war which sought to set up Workers' Coun- 
ceils, and hic often boasted sabotage of Churchill's int- 
ervention in Russia (the "Jolly George" incident); and 
they may decide to forgive any cocasion on which during 
the Spanish war he may have appealed for milk to send to 
Communist children. CRITIC 


VISHY AND MOLLY 


The celebrated Soviet double act, 

The Molly-Vishy team of vaudevillians, 
Invents new ontortaiment te attract 

In Bast and West, an audience of millions. 
The Vishy patter gives U.N.a thrill 
While Molly in the Balkans tops the bill. 


At Lake Success, while Vishy does his stuff, 

And gives his novel conjuring turn a try-out, 
Molly in Europe stages noises off 

To scare peace-doves as from the hat they fly out - 
Then Vishy shame ammszemont at the volley 
Let off with a resounding bang by Molly. 


While Molly pulls old tricks out of the bag 
Anc warns his teammate the backohat to ley off, 
Vishy is busy building up the gag 
Timing the cue for Molly‘'e ccthic pay-off...-. 
The simple-minded fans do not discern 
The demonstration is a double turn. 


The two comedians to increase the fun 
And make sensational effects more certain, 
Though each appears to stage his act alone, 
Rehearsed it al) behind the iron curtain. 
Now Vishy works the Traneatlantic Halls 
While Molly's taking iron curtain calls. 


SAGITTARIUS 
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REPORT ON ITALY 


II. THE CLOCK RUNS DOWN 





"Mershall Aid has done two things for Italy", said the 
Breda delegate to me, after a meeting of the consigli di 
estione (works councils) in Milan: “it has ed our 
shops with luxuries and our streets with unemployed.” 
This summary judgment needs qualification. Certainly 
anti-Cominform dollars have gone to raising the standerd 
of upper-class consumption. ("Thank God for Togliatti", 
observed an expensive young womag as she guided me round 
the chromiumed delights of her paunchy protector's Chrys- 
craft in Portofino). Certainly most of the (few enough ) 
capital goods which Italy has imported with E.R.P. funds 
could have been produced at home. But in truth the reai 
impact of Marshall Aid on the Italian economy has been 
insignificant. The lire “oounter-part" proceeds from the 
sale of the imports which the well-to-do have so blithely 
consumed have gone, not to revitalising Italy's dying 
* industries, but to building up a sterile Treasury hoard 
of gold and foreign exchange. 


The situation against which the industrial workers of 
Itely are in revolt this evtumn would be incredible ir 
it did not exist. In a country whose only solution - as 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Burope has repeatedly 
stressed - lies in augmented production, the mechenisa- 
tion of agriculture and the industrialisation of the 
Seuth with the North's active aid, the industrial poten- 
tial of the northern cities is being stifled, of set 
purpose. Light industries producing such things as sew-~ 
ing-machines and Olivetti typewriters are doing fairly 
well, though even in relatively prosperous Turin there 
are 60,000 unemployed. Fiat, now entrenched in @ virtual 
monopoly over automobile production, boasts proudly tnat 
it has doubled its output of private cars over the past 
year; and other monopolies such as Pirelli, Montecatini 
and the electrical suppliers are eerning the grateful 
thanks of their tiny ring of big shareholders. But, by 
and large, the clook is running dow. Mechanical engin- 
eering is working at 50 per cent of capacity - in Liguria 
at hardly 50 per cent. Textiles are at barely 60 per 
cent; Snia Viscose is doing only 24-30 hours a week. In 
the non-ferrous metal industries there is an unused 
capacity of 50 per cent; the shipyards, which could turn 
out 500,000 tons a year to re-build Italy's depleted mer- 
chant fleet, are building only 80,000 tons a year. The 
output of lorries, which sould be 15,000 a year, is 
5,000; ‘that ot farm tractors, which could be 12,000, is 
less than half that figure. In the Fossati tractor works 
near Genoa, which I visited, end where 5300 decent men 
had just got dismissal notices, the past year's output 
had been 120 units, against a potential of 600. Yet 
agriculture is starved for lack of' mechanical power, 


Seok the causes of this econcmic paralysis, and you 
find two main operative factors. First, the general 
policy of “saving the lira" by stringent deflation of 
credit - a policy launched in the autumn of 1947 by Pre- 
sident Einaudi when he was Minister of Finance and given 
this year a fresh turn of the screw - has now created in 
industry a catastrophically descending spiral. Wot mere- 
ly ise production to-day feeling the full effects of the 
drastic cute in raw material imports imposed in 1948-49; 
the cost of banking credit, at 10-12 per cent. is almost 
prohibitive, and the Istituto per la Ricostruzione Ind- 





ustriale (I.R.I.) appears to be acting under a Treasury 

rective to starve, rather than support, the enterprises 
in which the State is shareholder. Ae a result, the con- 
sumption goods industries, such as textiles, have been 
reduced to stagnation through the insufficiency of domes- 
tic demand; the monthly figures of bankruptcies and pro- 
tested bills have been steadily rising; production - save 





*% Since this was written, the &.C. Administrator for 
Italy has been constrained to protest that less than 
one-firth of the evailable counter-part funds hes 
been used since 1946, in productive investment. 
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ine few light industries - ‘is lower than it was three 
years ago; and the level of unemployment is reaching 
fresh records adore the two million mark. 

The second factor can be <‘iortly and sufficiently de- 
scribed as le trahison du patronat. The Same industrial- 
ists who feathere! their nests in the 1944-47 inflation 
by hoarding commodities, and speculating in foreign ourr- 
encies with loans obtained from the banks, found no diff- 
foulties in adjusting their "line" to a situation in 
which “their” Government, with Papal blessing, ordained 
retrenchment of output ac a deliberate policy. Why in- 
vest money in the costly reconversion of heavy industry 
from war to peace production when quick profits could be 
reaped from the manufacture of scarce luxuries? Why 
oppose, for exemple, the suffocation of Breda by Fiat 
when monopolism offered, for a fortunate few, the last 
chance of exacting tribute from a decaying economy. Why 
listen to arguments that the South must be industrialised 
or tnat a vigorous policy of State investment must be 
pursued, when anything in the neture of a real economic 
"plan" would probably involve inroads into the 450 milli- 
ards of profit which under-employed industry yielded for 
the rentiers lest year? How much simpler to let factor- 
ies ciose, leave the workless to rot, and hope that the 
situation will be saved by the Americans ultimately tak-~- 
ing over the unprofitable plants - Breda, Ansaldo, Cap- 
roni and the rest - for the manufacture of arms for West- 
ern Defence. 





Men do not readily work for nothing. Yet this autumn, 
in the Siemens plant at Ilva di Bolzaneto, in the Breda 
works and elsewhere, hundreds of workere have been 
struggling to keep production going by thelr own unaided 
efforts. Following the example set in 1945, when the 
metallurgical workers of Sesto San Giovanni clubbed up 
their pittances to buy raw materials when the management 
walked out, these Reds of Milan and Genoa, Speria and 
Savona, are out to prove, and are proving, that it is tne 
industrialists, not they, who are the saboteurs. They 
see clearly that a “shot” of armament contracts would 
merely distort further an economy in which war-inf'lated 
munitions plants are already a grave problem. They real- 
ise thet, with population increasing by 400,000 a year, 
the structural problem of Itelian unemployment and spir- 
elling poverty oan be solved only by an extension of in- 
tensified production. 


It is idle for the American £.C.A. officials to com- 
plein that the Italian industrialists and the supine, in- 
efficient financial directors of the State-financed en- 
terprises (who openly proclaim their identification with 
private interests) ere doing nothing to save Italy's 
economy from creeping paralysis. When they protest inno- 
cently that Mershall Aid has been wasted, and that the 
clock is running down despite their good intentions, the 
Italian trade unionist just laughs: he is only too 
bitterly aware that America has forced on the Italian 
people rule by men who have neither the courage nor the 
will to wind up the clock before the pendulum stops. 


Genoa, September. AYLWER VALLANCE 


(to be concluded) 


THIS ENGLAND 


All the children in the picture were born after Mre. -<- 
and her husband parted in 1950. Altogether she has had 
eighteen children ~- fourteen of them she says, by various 
fethers. Mrs. - «+. says; "It; has been a hard jot 
bringing them up. But I am proud of ay family. I 
neither smoke nor go to the cinema. My only relexation 
is the radio.” - Sunday Pictorial. (Col. 4.4. Dakeyne). 





irs. - f Southfields rive, leicester, as wor 
£68,420 for 6d. ina treble chance pool. This is a 
record dividend for this pool. -Mrs. - uses 4 system 
which is entirely her own, and i: picking matches 
with numbers corresponding 4: f her fanily's 
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«ee Some of the new office blocks now going up in Lon- 
don were also worthy of a great city and encouraged him 
to believe that we were at the beginning of a great spir- 
itual revivale .. = Speech of Lord Strabolgi, reported 
in The Times. (Peter D. Smithson). 


Explaining 
Civil Defence 


why Suffolk Women's Institutes will bar 

lectures at their meetings Mre. H. -, West 
Suffolk chairman, said: “We wish to keep our meetings 
pleasant, but our members will help Civil Defence as in- 
dividuals.” - News Chronicle. (Mrs. T.J. Mahon). 


WHITEHAVEN REVISITED 


The harbour of Whitehaven is deserted at this moment, 
exoept for one or two tiny fishing »oats lying drunkenly 
on the mud. Behind and to the right lies the town, with 
4ts rows of terraced houses, ani its narrow cobbled 
alleys. I used to come here a good deal before tae war, 
and physically the place hardly seems to have changedi; the 
only and obvious change is the absence, at the street cor- 
ners, of the Little groups of unemployed minere und steel 
workers. Sut pehind the changeless fagade there is a very 
real revolution. in spirit, a revolution of which those 
street-cornors are a symbol. It is not simply that West 
Sumberland was once 4 “Specia) Area” which later becams e 
"Development Area”; it is not merely that in the last 
fittteen yeara the unemploynent figure in Whitehaven has 
dropped trom 58 per cent. to 1 per sente It is simply 
this: West Cumberland, in its period of depression unique- 
ly grim, 1s now, in its prosperity, unieuely inspiring. 


In West Cumber land's 


played 


history, geography and geolory have 
their part. The one gave it a most unfortunate 
isclation: bounded om one side by the Lakeland mountains 
and on another by the Irish Sea, this strip of land, con- 
taining halt a doren towns and sone 150,000 people, is 
approachable by rail and road only by a fantastic detour. 
The other, geclogy, gave it iron - ore and coal, the two 
resources which are the cause of its triumph and its mis- 
ery. For 70 per cent. of ite population used to live dir- 
ectly from iron and coal; there were no other industries 
worthy of the name, ani when those industries failed the 
wiole area decayed. Between 1923 and 1935 the number of 
people employed in the iron-ore mines dropped from 4,000 
to 1,500; in soelemining from 11,000 to 4,500; and in 
steel-smelting from 4,000 to 2,000. The number of unem- 
ployed rose period t'rom 22 per cent. to 
45 per cent. Over 25,000 men and women left the area; the 
population of Workington, for instance, dropped by 7,000 
in ten years. And in 1937 the Medical Officer of Health 
for Cumberland stated that, out of a hundred and eleven 
boys who were examined in Whitehaven, only seven were in 
“exoellent" health. Forty-three were undernourished, and 
thirty~six were seriously undernourished. It is very easy 
indeed, in 1950, to find men who were on the dole for 
seven or ¢isht years continually, perhaps bartering the 
on their allotments for fish caught dom 


in the same 


vezetables grown 
yn the shore. 
fashionable these 


19K¢ 
avi ), 


jays to 
when everybody 


forget sucon figures. 
is so mombid and hange-doc, 
the Welfare State seems to have lost its ethi- 
came to a place like this and 
believe, once more, that man can solve his own problems 
and the leadership. 

ie attempts of the Government, from 1954 omards, to 
tackle the problem b> 3 ial Areas Aot failed in West 
Cumberland as badly «a y tailed elsewhere. Maryport 
harbour was dredzed, nins atolescent welfare clubs were 
; received grants from 
épression continued; more 
ant more young peop] eft the district, and the health or 
the schoolechildren wa improved The change came - 
and this is where the st begin o be splendid - as 
soon as the peopl: : Wes Sumber land began to work out 
their own salvation. On °7 September, 19845 the Cumberland 


al fervour, it is a joy to 


pretty well, given the opportunity 


pened, and sixteen men’ "Foul 


the Special Area fur 
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Development Council was proclaimed at a public meeting in 
the Opera House at Workington. The plan was to create a 
Couneil maintained by voluntary contributions, but spen- 
sored by local industrialists, business men, trade union- 
ists, and local authorities. Under the existing provi- 
sions or the Special Afeas Act it had every reason to ex- 
pect support fran Whitehall; and, to be fsir, this support 
was generously given. Sut the fact remains that the reooe 
ery of West Cumberland dates from the formation of the 
Council, and the appointment, as its full-time secretary, 
of Jack Ademe, a man whose father had been killed in the 
mines, and who hed himself started work at the age of 
twelve. Upon the Council, and especially upon Jack Adam, 
fell the apparently impossible task of finding employment 
for 75 per cent. of the adult population. 


Basically it was a metter of breaking down the area's 
reliance upon ooal and iron by attracting new industries 
into West Cumberland - despite the bad road and rail fa- 
cilities, the distance from large ports, the remoteness 
of London. There were, however, oertain assets in the dis- 
triet, and the Council made much of these in its efforts 
to “sell” West Cumberland to industrialists; there was 
plenty of clay for building-bricks, excellent granite for 
making roads, endless water resources, large cement de- 
posits, and layers of limestone and gypsum. And, of course, 
there were the oli coal porte, and the availability of 
coal and iron. But the area's greatest asset in the late 
‘thirties was that in the event of war it was relatively 
"safe". Its inaccessibility had at last become its great- 
est smlling-point, and es early as 1955 a confidential 
report hed passed from Cumberland to Whitehall: "The 
position of West Cumberland would appear to de ideal for 
the site of a Government arsenal of any cescription....." 
Aryway, loans to the Council were forthcoming from the 
Treasury, and the first of them (significantly spent on a 
publicity booklet called Wonderful West Cumberland) was 
rapidly repaid. Jack Adams went on an extensive tour of 
Zurope, persuading manufacturers to develop new plant in 
his corner of Britein. And they came. By the outbreak of 
war, sixteen new industries had come to West Cumberland. 





War inevitably speeded up this recovery; ordnance fac- 
tories were built, factories for the manufacture of air- 
cratt parts, parachutes, and shell cases. But the plan of 
attracting industries which did not depend on war or an 
armaments drive still continued, and eventually West 
Cumberland became a successful "Development Area”. In ten 
years, between 1937 and 1947, work was found for 16,000 
men and women - work {n button factories, on surgical in- 
struments, on clothing, on silk, on fertilisers, on min- 
ing machinery, on milk processing, on toilet preparations, 
on atomio energy, (The remoteness of West Cumberland has 
an ominous ring nowadays). Twelve years ago fewer than 
300 women had jobs in Whitehaven; iron and coal and steel 
are not the best industries tor the employment of female 
labour. Today there are nearly 3,000 women at work here. 
Even in the old industries the story is encouraging. At 
a pit where two shafts were working fifteen years agg 
only one is working now: but a new seam is being develop- 
ed, and soor the manpower figursa in this colliery will 
rise again. Jack Adams, still at his job (though nowa- 
deys he is also an official of the Honurd of Trade) is now 
Baron Adams of Ennerdale, but still “Jack” to the thou- 
sands of men and women who know whet he's done for them. 


s story is worthwhile; above ail, because it is an 


radest thet 


Pp inites men and women who are striving to 
build something worth having. It has been one of the o44 
phenomena of post-war Britain that our social revolution 
has not on the whole been glorious in this way. Working 
who struggled together in the days of the de- 
pression and again during the blitz, know only too well 
that, despite full employment, the old spirit nas gone. 
It is, no doubt, a commonplace or social history - this 
sense of a spiritual vacuum which follows a victory. For 


myself, I have noticed it everywhere, exocent here. 


example of @ rare spirit nowadays - the spirit of com- 
4 
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Whitehaven. GEORG? LEATHER 
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IN AN AUSTRIAN TEA-CUP 


An old story seems today worth re-telling. In November, 
1918, an Austrian wag distributed hand-bills which read: 
“Tomorrow at eleven o'clock there will be a revolution. 
In case of rain the revolution will take place indoors". 
The attempted "Red putsch" of October, 1950, definitely 
took place indoors. To be exact, it took place in the 
newspaper offices of London and Wew York as well as 
Vienna. The Austrian press, certainly set the example . 
The papers supporting the coalition were full of stories 
about "KP Terror", to which the Communist dailies replied 
with accounts of "Polizeiterror". The incidents described 
would be routine in any big strike, and were certainly 
exceeded in violence in Britain in 1926 or in Detroit in 
1937. The strikers threw picket lines round factories or 
railway yards and forcibly prevented non-strikers from 
going to work; ina few places, they carried on stay-in 
strikes. The police protected strike-breakers and some- 
times occupied the factories or guarded the treme. In 
some parts cf Vienna piles of sand or stones were heaped 
on the tram-lines; these were the famous "barricades", 
which were never meant to interrupt motor or foot traffic 
and which nobody tried either to guard or to remove. 
Elsewhere the trams ran normally, and the demonstration 
on the Rathausplatz called by the strike comiittee - 
which was mainly but not entirely Communist - was the 
mildest of afi‘airs. 


Much has teen mede of the fact that the strike was 
strongest in the Russian areas. As to Vienna, this is 
true end indeed natural, since the Russians occupy the 
traditional factory suburbs and militant strongholds 
(remember 1954) of Floridsdorf, Stadlau, and Favoriten. 
As to Austrie as a whole, it is not true; and this is a 
striking fact. The Russian conduct in the USIA-Betrieben 
(the German assets which they now wm) was odd and ob- 
viously not co-ordinated. Some managers urged the workers 
to strike. Others insisted that full production must be 
maintained in the interests of the Soviet Union; the 
workers could demonstrate their solidarity, presumably in 
their spare time. It was in the Western zones, where the 
Russian complication was absent, that the strike was 
strongest; it was almost solid at the Steyr automobile 
works and the nationalised steel plant at Linz. 


Now that it is all over, everyone is claiming to have 
"saved" Austria. The ordinary Austrian is getting rather 
tired of being saved; and in this case it is not obvious 
that he has been saved from anything except from the 
previous level of prices. The wages ani prices agreement, 
which actually provoked the strikes, was reluctantly 
accepted by trade unions under pressure from the People's 
Party. It has its roots in the change in the rate for the 
Schilling against the dollar and the decision to pay the 
farmer a grain price nearer to the world price. It can be 
defenied as a safeguard against the eniing of Marshall 
Aid, but its immediate significance is that it saves the 
E.C.A. 700 million Schilling, the sum used to make up the 
dirference between the two grain prices. Critics of the 
agreement say that prices could be held dow by outting 
some stages in the vastly complicased distribution net- 
work, «nd by introducing a “utility” scheme to replace 
the antiquated and costly craft methods of producing con- 
sumer f00d8. In any case, a subridy could be found by 
tightening up the collection of income and corporation 
taxes, or by using the Budget surplus, which happens to 
be just 700 million Schilling. This surplus has been 
taken for an “extraordinary” capital investment, but no- 
body knows how much has really been invested. 


However this may be, the agreement is acutely unpopular 
among both workers andall but the biggest employers. 
The workers have been told that the increases in wages 
and various allowances will compensate for the price 
increases. This is not true, even on paper, save for 
certain favoured categories. Further, it takes no account 
of the creeping increase in prices which has gone on all 


e 


summer, or of the further increases which are certainly 
on their way. That is where the employers come in. All of 
them will have to raise the prices of their products, not 
so much because wages have gone up as because coal and 
electricity are up by nalr, and freight rates and other 
overheads must follow. But a generally overlooked feature 
of the agreement is this; the trade unions did not, as 
they had done in the three previous agreements, pledge 
themselves to present no new wage demands. In fact, as 
trade union spokesmen don't mind saying, they will have 
to present demands. Already, the bakers have won a 1% 
rise above the official 10%. And this is likely to mean 
more strikes. What wil] happen, as the "Red Plot" record 
wears hoarse, the living standard drops, and the trade 
union leaders find it harder to oppose strikes, is any- 
one's guess. 


Austria, now fairly heavily industrialised, has more 
chance of getting om the right econanico road than ever 
between i718 and 1958. What she cannot stand is the pre- 
sent combination of peasant economics and passive depen- 
dence on American aid. Constant price increases can only 
mean a choice between an inflationary spirel and the 
closing of factories. A Government economist warned in 
"Die Presse" the other day that present trends presage an 
unemployment leve 5,000 for this winter. From tnis, 
Austria really needs *o be saved. 


Vienna, October. MERVYN JONES 


SO THEY SAY... 


In the "clos? season" imposed by the printing trade 
dispute, this commentator has had the opportunity of 
studying at greater leisure than usual an intriguing out- 
break of coincidence in the national press. First the 
"News Chronicle", complaining of “rumour, hearsay, or 
wishful thinking” about Russia, solved "The Mystery of 
the Kremlin” by running questions and answers put to Gen- 
eral Bedell Smith, U.S. Ambassador in 1946-49. Then the 
"Daily Mail" published "the authentic story" (not un- 
friendly), by the assistant editor of "British Ally", then 
on his way home. Among other things, he noted that "any- 
thing like a British pub” is completely lacking in Mos- 
cow, and that “ase soon as the Russian people know you are 
a foreigner they will shy away from youe" The "Daily 
Express", however, intercepting the "British Ally” party 
in Stockholm, found that, among other things, “it is 
easy" for foreigners to get Russians talking; all you 
have to do is to go into a "Moscow tavern". 


The "Express" ace-correspondent, Sefton Delmer, dis-~ 
trusting apparently the narrow view of the "British Ally" 
staff, proceeded to contribute a "true picture” - based 
on reports of repetriated prisoners and Soviet refugees 
"The Daily Worker" retorted with the reactions of visit- 
ing British charwomen (LAMBETH ROSE AT MOSCOW BALLET ). 
Undaunted, the Beaverbrook team hit back with the exper- 
jences of a French Catholic priest. Next the "Daily 
Graphic” ran “Inside the Kremlin: the True Story at 
last." This consisted of extracts from the book by Sir 
Maurice Petersen, British Ambassador in 1946-9. Finally 
"Illustrated", stating that "you and the Russians, be- 
tween you, are zcing to find a way to peace - or you're 
likely to fight," ran the most informative story of all, 
entitled "If You Were Born in Russia.” 


Incidentally, is Another World Watching all this, do 
you think? Before answering, read the "Sunday Express" 
and "Sunday Dispatch” which have been competing with 
preposterously solemn “investigations” of Flying Saucers. 
For once dog did take a bite at dog: other papers glee- 
fully splashed the Astronomer Royal's caustic comments. 
The "Sunday Chronicle” gravely printed a large picture ot 
a “Flying Saucer,” together with its "special, investiga- 
tor's" gripping story. He explained that he got hie pic- 
ture with a lid ona piece of stringt 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A PAMPHLETEERS. 


"Shooting an Blephant". 
Seckor & Warburg. 108. 


By George Orwelle 


This in a posthumous collection from Orwell's casual 
writings. It contains three excellent pieoes of disheart~- 
ened reporting; the well-known account of shooting an 
elephant in a Burmese village, 4 report of a hanging in 
the enme comtry and the desoription of his apalling 
experience in the public ward of a Parisian hospitel, An 
alert, illusionless, soldierly tolerance is in all 
Orwell's reporting; it is as if he had woken up an how 
before sumrise and was on the point of going into a 
hopeless action. These sketohes are followed by a number 
of pieces of literary enquiry; «#n essay on Gandhi and a 
collection of lighter artioles which Orwell wrote week by 
week in "Tribume". 


As a critic - and as an imaginative writer too ~- Orwell 
hac «something of the plain, practical orafteman who 
arrived in the middle of literature with a bag of tools 
to see what was the matter with it. He knew and admired 
the best pieces but he regarded them mistrustfully, know- 
ing what his fellow tradesmen were like if one did not 
watoh them - the things a Shakespeare, a Tolstoy, a Swift 
would try to palm off! - and inclining to mike a Star 
Chamber matter of it. He would begin on their political 
morality, from this he would dedwe their metaphysical 
intention and would come rowmd eventually to thwir wm- 
intable quality as artists, withakind of oconstern- 
ation as if he had been caught by a relwtant, too 
charming memory. It was never easy for Orwell to revon- 
colle himself «= it never is for the politioally-minded 
- to the point of fundamental difference between life 
and literature, An aura of privilege humg about the arts 
and it distractied one from the mixed and bitter solls 
from which they had been fed. In this collestion of 
essays, for exmmple, one suspects that he was seoretly 
attracted when he first picked up Tolstoy's bad-tempered 
and insensitive attack on Shakespeare and King lear, sim- 
ply because Shakespeare was an institution; and that the 
cost with whioh Orwell exposed Tolstoy's errors when he 
found them, owes something to the fact that Tolstoy was a 
privileged institution himself. It was not a matter 
which a democrat end rebel with a conscience could pans. 


Orwell was not « orank or a theorist on such a subject. 
He put his finger at ance on Tolstoy's insensibility to 


poetry and imaginative language; and shrwwdly saw the 
parallel of Lear's oase with Tolstoy's own. He noted that 
lear, Tolstoy, Swift, exploded in the end because they 
were wable to stand the tensions of their lives, but it 
troubled Orwell's conscience that he admired the works of 
men whom he disagreed with, not only in politicos but in 
ultimate belief, and that the reasons for this admiration 
»an be discovered only in purely literary criticism, and 
this seemed to him out of place in our time. He hated the 
otherworldliness of Tolstoy and the non-attachmert of 
Swift, but both assumed that life was not worth living; 
on the other hand, as a stoic, Orwell held that there was 
more suffering than pleasure in life, and he admitted the 
bleakness of his prospect. He was sufficiently a wilful 
exile in modern sooisty, a lonely conscience, to have a 
leaning towards the renumeiation he instinctively sus- 
pected ; on the other hand, he was also impelled by a 
ietermination to seek out all shams and expose them. No 
one sheltered less wuder the illusions by which the rest 
of us live; his honesty was not, as it is in some writ- 
ers, the expression of hatred; it was a sincere passion, 
but it was also a vanity. 


The great emenies were those beliefs which were 
"against life on earth", which implied that there was 
need of the privilege of illusion. For Orwell the wish 
for death is at the bottom of Tolstoy's otherworldliness 
after his conversion, and it is camplioated by en egotism 
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which demmaded that he should be made happier by reounco~ 
ing the world. He asked too muh. This seems to me «& 
true judgment. In Swift, the impersonal detachment which 
he asked ue to admiro in the Houyhyhnms, is the same wish 
to die. If we enjoy the work of a mn so wrongheaded, 
Orwell thought, it is because of the style - which is a 
question of timing, spacing and emphasis - and because 
we recognise the role of disgust and y in life. 
Yet, surely, whet we really enjoy in Swift is the inven- 
tion, we share the wmiversa) delight in fantasy set out 
with esactituie and apparent good sense as if it were 
real, and jn bowling along from one abuwd tut precise 
dream world to another. 


Tyranny, indifference to intellectual liberty or the 
attempt to smother it by euphemism, or the formilae of 
committees, the vested interest in power, the moral‘ties 
of suffer-it-to-be-so—mow and of the greater good and the 
lesser evil, were Orwell's targets. Among the political 
writers of the 30's, he was the only pure rebel and re- 
oalcitrant, for he was not blind to the conservative and 
totalitarian temptations af the left. A political critic, 
he wae in the dilemm of believing that all politios are 
dishonest; end as he was an anarchist and not a socialist 
(believing that doctrine.led straight to tyramy) one 
had the impression of being shot in the back the whole 
time for one's good and witheut the good nature of a 
guerilla like Shaw. Orwell was often wildly wmjust; there 
is a reckless passage about tho defeatism of the English 
intellectuals during the war. I suppose it springs from 
Orwell's frequent pose of not being an intelleotwml, of 
net having even that privilege, and of being the handi- 
orafteman. Or, in his autommtdo desire to expose shams, 
Orwell my simply have jumped at the obviow truth that 
imtellectual men are more aware of their situation than 
others; but wilfully overlooked the other half of the 
truth that this habit of mini acts as s shoock-absorbar, 
and has nothing to do with irresolution. 


Orwell's criticism is at its best in the oarsful, doow 
mentary analysis of James Burnham's writings - a bdrill- 
jant and provocative piece of work - ani in the essay 
which describes the growth of bad English among the eiu- 
coated, as a political conspiracy. Vagueness, shoddiness 
and - a clever phrase from the boy's world in which 
Orwell engagingly lived - "Mecoano English" are chiefly 
foumd in political or administrative writers. This langu- 
age is a kind of official Chinese, incomprehensible to 
the reader and meant to be, so that he my not know what 
the ruling olass is doing; whem this is not the intention 
it is the effect and in either case it is the expression 
of decadence in social life, an inability to face wmpal- 
atable facts. (Walter Bagehot more shrewdly pointed out 
that businessmen ami administrators have to live ina 
blurred world). This ue ir a Sommonplace in the to-~ 
taliterian coumtries, its manifestoes are a byword out- 
side and (possibly) inside them; and Orwell hinself,in 
his essay on "double-think” in 1984 showed how the new 
language oan be swoessfully exposed to a large part of 
the world, by hard ridicule and satire. In the present 
war of propaganda, the invention of the phrase “double 
think” was a devastating dead hit; just as “Animal Farm” 
was one of those single acts of ridicule and fantasy 
that destroy,a myth in the generul mind at one blow. 


Orwell was a natural eteer. His atteok on the 
prevention of literature in the totalitarian state, ih 
this book, is devastating. But like Swift, he does not 
wish his pessimism to be cheated; and his hatred of lit- 
erary prostitution in Russia, which is sufficiently 
justified, takes his mind off the economic disaster that 
has overtake literature in the free cowmtries. In 
England, the arts are being just as systematically des- 
troywi, without direction or censorship, by taxtion. 
The true wealmess of the writers since the Thirties is 
that their angers have bean exogamous. Evil has bem so 
seductive and romantio in Spain, Germany and Russia, 
that we do not notice how it works at home. 


V.S, PRITCHETT 
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"GoD, YOU ARE VAST" 





"A Year of Grace". Passeges chosen and arranged to 
express a mood about God-earnd man. By Victor Gollancz. 
Gollamct. 1066 6d. 


This volume, the author tells us, is the aftermath of 
an emotional sterm. “There was even one whole year, 
following the year of grace to which the title refers, 
when I lived second by second in the hell of terror and 
despair". The result of this experience was not a new 
conviction, or a revelation, but the recovery of a mood « 
"the mood that has dominantly been mine ever sinos, as a 
very small boy, I sniffed the air and sang for joy anid 
the late autum leaves in a narrow London garden." In 
that Trahernean ecstasy he felt, and now feels again, 
that love, with pity and mercy as its chief attributes, 
is the only reality. Mr. Gollancr assumes that this mood 
is an unfashionable one, because “anti-religious humanism 
and anti-humanistio religion are both very prevalent to- 
Gays « mood about God and man srapamahiie taathas either 
a religion of humanism or a humenistio religion. But 
"mood", not "doctrine". 

It is not for the present reviewer to quarrel with such 
an attitude, for he has no doctrine of his om to re- 
commend. His purpose is, in the friendliest spirit (for 
the book has touched him}, +o try end define for the 
benefit of' other possible readers the kind of mood which 
Victor Gollancz succeeds in expressing. There are 550 
pages, which is room enough. Let us first note who has 
been crowied out. Granted that we have read the intro- 
ductory definition of the book's purpose, we would not 
expect to meet the Stoios, or the dry intelleots of the 
Enlightemnents we would not hops to catch @ glimpse of 
Voltaire or of Popee But in a book on God and man we 
might expect, to name only a dozen of thirty names that 
have coourred to me: Eomer, lucretius, Virgil, Descartes, 
Pasoal, Momtaigne, Shakespeare, Milton, Browning, Fant, 
Nietzche and Freud. The significance of these omissions 
is made more evident when we note the most favoured 
authors = to name a dozer again: Berdyaev, Blake, Sir 
Thomas Browme, Wartin Buber, Meister Eckhardt, William 
Law, Shelley, Walter de la Mare, Rilke, Spinoza, Tagore 
and Traherns. ‘There are also meny quotations from the 
Bible and the Hasidic legends. 


Mr. Gollancz admits that his mood is contradictory, and 
one cannot help wondering how Spinoza was induced to con- 
sort with Tagore, or Hopkins (eight items) with de la 
Mare. It seems odd to include so much Meredith (nine 
items) and no Hardy: so much Marous Aurelius (eight 
items) and no Epictetus: so much Angelus Silesius 
(twenty-three ttems) and no Novalis. The omission of 
Shakespeare ani Pagoal in such an anthology is inoanpre- 
hensible. There is «a lack of’ humow - no Rabelais, 
Chaucer, Cervantes - an aspect of man and even, as 
Chesterton might have said, of Gods But it would be wrong 
to suggest that there is any carelessness in these incon- 
sistencies; with the exception of Spinoza, the unexpected 
dinelusions minister to Mr. Gollancz's idyllic heart- 
whisperings; and the wmexpected exclusions are not ocn- 
sistent with a vague and vasty mysticien - “God, you are 
vast" ories Rilke in one item, and "all's vast that waet- 
ness mans" affirms Francis Thompson in ancther. It is 
intimidating; but let me bring out my magging doutrt. 
There is a new gnosticism about which I do not like be- 
cause it} lacks the preoision of both art and reason. 
Aldous. Huxley is its most fashionable propagator, and 
this anthology, though more lyrical in mood than the 
Californian enalects is nevertheless on the misty side of 
the mountains. Here dwell all those people who, dis- 
4llusioned with politics enfi revolution (it was their 
mistake ever to put their trust in them) now fall back on 
a belief in "a Christian renewal of souls" (Berdyaev) or 
in an “optimistio-ethical theory of the miverse working 
in vartnership with ethics to produce oivilisaticn” 
(Albert Schweitzer - another author much queted by Mr. 
Gollancs). But Mr. Gollamse oan also quote Blam: 


He who would do good to anvther, must do it in 
minvte particulars. (General good is the plea of 
the scoundrel, hypoorite and flatterer. 


and Spinoza: 


The more perfection anything has,the more active 
and the less passive it is: and contrariwise, 
the more active it is, the more perfect it 
becomes, 


These aphorisms would seem to deflate many of their airy 
neighbours. It is not merely that faith without works is 
dead: wards without concreteness are dangerous, and the 
hope of the world lies not in the expansion of the spirit 
without boumds, but in the creation of vessels of pre~- 
cision to contain our little share of that commodity. 


HERBERT READ 


DESERT AND MOSQUE 
‘Journey to Siwa'. By Robin Maugham. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 
'No Woman's Country'. By Michael] largley. 
‘Invitation to Morovoo’. By Rom landau. 





Jarrolds lbs. 
Paber 188. 


“Very few Englishmen oan write as well as Mr. Robin 
Maugham ...", “Good writing, fine description and much 
Wisdom ...", "... a heroic young man a nimble pen 
and romantic impulses". The mounting oredits are pinned 
up onthe back flap of the dust-jncket like gymkhana 
rosettes on the stable door. Shall we soon be talking of 
‘the new Maugham' in ea sense different from what we have 
hitherto meant by that familiar phrase? No; not wmless we 
are goon offered something less frail than Journey to 
BSiwa. It adds little to the already considerable litera- 

ure om this famous Libyan oasis; it adds nothing to the 
nasoent reputation of Mr. Mavgham. There are only 120 
pages, of which half are photographs by a Greek called 
Taki Papadimou; there is no map; and the book sosts a 
guinea. It is too much for so little. 


| Mr. Maugham set out across the desert from Cairo with 
intentions so modest that, had he been almost any other 
writer, oriticism might well have been @isarmed: “Taki 
should be able to got some lovely photographs, and I 
will try to write the text to go with them". He has done 
that. As a oaption writer he is 2 success. But in order 
to space out the photographs (one oan see no other 
reason), the few thousand words of description have been 
padded with silly jokes about Alexenier and Zeus Ammon, 
and eight pages about the explorer W.(}. Browne, much of 
it digested from the 'Bnoyolopaedia Britennica' and the 
D.N.Be, and the bulk of' it totally irrelevant to Siwa. 
Almost everything was present which promised well for 
this book. Here is one of the two modern writers (Ralph 
Bagnold is the other) who knows and loves the Libyan 
desert, who in 'Come to Dust' has already written an ad- 
mirable book about its moods, who is young, adverturous, 
carefree and romentio: and here are these strange Mappin- 
terraces of Siwa, less a City than a sudden tightening of 
the desert sand, with a population that seam to respond 
no less warmly to the alien visitor than, say, Cornishmen 
to Englishmen, and are therefore, with trouble, knowable. 
And what do we set? We get a picture book. Robin Meugham 
has it in him to do for the desert what Saint-iixupery 
did for the air. He is a serious writer. Why then does he 
find it necessary to produce little pieces of illustrated 
journalism, such as last year's ‘North African Note~- 
book’, and now 'Journey to Siwa'? 


The two cther books promise less and disappoint less. 
Both contein, a great deal of information, accumulated 
with much care and some disconffort, about two tones of 
Africa, Morocco and the Sudan, which lie wneasily wder 
European protection. There is enough of politics in both 
books for the British to emerge slightly more creditebly 
from Mr. langley's investigations than the Frenoh do from 
Wr. Iandeuts. ‘No Woman's Country' is an easy, chetty 
book; statistics are egreeably sugared by conversations 
with Khalifas, o©x-rowirg-blues and their proconsular 
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wives. Much of it is most amusing, and its title and 
eneral good humour should not be allowed to obsoure its 
importance, for it is the only general account of the 
Sudan to be published for nenrly thirty years. Mr. Landau 
is less ooncerned with politics in ‘Invitation to 
Morocco' than with describing preoisely what he witnessed 
in kasbah and souk, mosque and palace. His book is full 
of dances, crowd-scenes, snake-charmers, Sultans and 
stracge meals. It is a greet bubbling vat of personal 
experience, in wiich one oan dip with a ladle for hours 
on end and always bring up something pew. 


TIGEL NICOLSON 
THE ENIGMATIC CENTURY 





‘Seventeenth Century English Literature', By C.V. Wedg- 
wood. Oxford. 5s. 


It is reasonable to assume that when Professor Grierson 
published his great edition of Donne’s poems in 1912 he 
nad no notion of what was to be the consequence of his 
action. He had in fact set in motion what we can see now 
was a whole revolution in taste; the poetry of the first 
half of the seventeenth century wae rediscovered, and 
the rediscovery meant a radical change in our idea of 
poetry and therefore in current ways of writing it. Yet 
it cannot be said that the rediscovery has enabled us to 
see the literature of the century as awhole any more 
clearly. Ina phrase that has become notorious, Mr. 
Eliot once spoke of “the Chinese Wall of Milton". But 
for most of us the century appears to be full of Chinese 
walls, soarcely explicable breaches in continuity, con- 
trasts that do not seen to permit of reconciliation; the 
tragedies of Webster and Ford at the beginning of the 
period, the comedies of Congreve and Farquhar at the end; 
the prose of Burton, and the prose of Dryden; and so on 
And lying across the middle of the century, the greatest 
Chinese Wall of them all, the Great Rebellion and the 
Commonwealth. 


In recent years, Mr. Eliot's particular Chinese Wall 
has crumbled somewhat; and it is the great merit of Miss 
Wedgwood's book, the latest addition to the Home Univ- 
ersity Library, that under her learned gaze other Chinese 
Walls crumble also. Here her expérience as a historian 
stands her in excellent stead. Her assessments of indiv- 
ijual writers - and there are prectous few of any moment 
whom she does not mention - are always felicitous and 
sometimes more than that. She is, for instance, e5- 
pecially perceptive on Phineas and Giles Fletcher ("The 
interest and glory of the Fletchers - no small glory 
either - is to provide the link between the two greatest 
epic poets of the English language. It is in their work 
that the gigantic and dissimilar geniuses of Spenser and 
Milton are brought, for a moment, edge to edge".), on she 
importance of Jonson as @ lyric poet and on Dryden ("How- 
ever different the surface of his work, his ways of 
thought were closer to those of Milton and closer to 
those of his Caroline predecessors than to those of 
Pope"). And her style is quite admirably suited to its 
purpose; she is afraid neither of wit nor of the occas- 
{onal poetic metaphor. 


Yet the real distinotion of this book lies in Miss 
Wedgwood's historian's sweep, the discoveries that one 
feels she has made through her special function as a 
historian, through the patient amassing and scrutiny of 
the documents in the case. A shining instance is her 
treatment of the evolution of prose from the latinate 
sentenos-structure and Ciceronic eloquence of the Jacob- 
eans to the conversational ease - and how much more - of 
Dryden. I doubt if a better or more convinoing exposition 
ot the change has ever been written. She is content with 
no easy reference to the growth of science and the Royal 
Society. She places the turning point in prose where, 
quite obviously, she has found from her readings in 
seventeenth-century political and polemical writings that 
it belongs: the years of the Great Rebellion: 


«+The new violent conditions worked more strongly 
on prose, for prose, whether spoken or written, 
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public or private, was the foremost weapon of con- 
flict and nothing sMarpens prose like the necessity 
to do battle with it. 


WALTER ALLEW 


NEW NOVELS 


'Geltan'. By Edith de Bron. Chapman and Hell. 686. 6d. 
'Tne Twenty-Firth Hour". By C. Virgil Gheorghiu. Heine- 
manne 10s. 6d. 

‘I Don't Mind If I Do’. 
Windus. 9s. 6d. 


By Elspeth Huxley. Chatto & 


4s is a week of extremes, the foreign contribution 
very foreign, the native one very, very English. 'Ga’tan' 
is at one end of its category: it is brief and runs 
without a break, being simply a conversation between two 
women about GeStean, husband of one and ex-lover of the 
other. His death provokes their meeting for the first 
time, and they sit up all night discussing the man and 
their feelings for him. Nothing emerges from the talk. 
Indeed, the weakness of the book is that it is difficult 
to remember anything much about it the next day: this 
sort ot thing needs immense sureness of touch not to be- 
come merely word-spinning. Nevertheless, it has a cur- 
ious authentic flavour, a natural end civilised foreign- 
ness - which is agreeable. Much more agreeable than 'The 
Twenty-Fifth Hour',which is foreign in quite tne opposite 
way. Instead of the highly refined, ingrown probings of 
a lady who, as the blurb explains, has Austrian, Hungar- 
ian and Italian ancestors, is married to a Frenchman, and 
"could be described es a true European", we have a 
fervently pessimistic Rumanian writing the epic of man 
acainst the modern world. The theme of the book is that 
anew order has arisen, the Technological State; its 
gods are the machines, who have created man in their own 
image, and the old virtues of charity, consideration, 
fellow-feeling are on the way out. In the new order they 
have no place. It is a perfectly tair statement of the 
anti-materialist point ot view; but after the twenty- 
firth repetition the point is more than taken, and one 
feels inclined to argue back. Much the best part of the 
book is the pilgrimage of its hero, a peasant called 
Johann Moritz, through the various labour and concentra- 
tion camps of Europs over the last dozen years. Mr. 
Gheorghiu knows about this, and writes simply and with 
authority about it; though Moritz is a cipher, as all 
such figures tend to be, his adventures are above all 
interesting. It is when Traian, the intellectual appears, 
and delivers long quotations from Auden, Eliot and other 
more obscure pundits, that the reader grows restive; and 
the device of a character writing a book which is appar~ 
ently the book one is reading is needless and tiresome. 


So different from the home lite of our own dear Queen; 
one passes to 'I Don't Mind If I Do's This comes into 
the class of what Miss Lesley Storm calls Vicious Thir- 
kell. Irma, the heroine, returns to her home village 
after several decades, and promptly begins to recollect 
the lite she led there as a girl. Mother kept wolthounds, 
father was a General; her best chum, Iris Skinner, lived 
up at the Manor and had character. There are comic locals 
and shrewd grooms, a dotty vicar, too much port during 
carolesinging, a Fete and an elopement. This occupies 
halt the book, and there is really not much to be said 
about it. Nancy Mitford got there first and did it 
better. The second half is a departure (farcial prog- 
ressive school, fun among the back pages of THE NEW 
STATESMAN) but, I found, on the whole unfunny. In any 
case, the book does not survive the Winter's Tale break: 
Irma is such a shadowy figure in the first half that one 
is not prepared to accept her in the second as a major 
character. Mrs. Huxley has a lowly style, plenty of" 
observation and a cift for story-telling. It is depress- 
ing to find her wasting her time writing mildly amusing 
stuff to be chuckled over between York and London on a 
slow train. 

FRANK HAUSER 
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PICASSO 
DESIRE CAUGHT BY THE TAIL:.4 ALAY 
*At last - the English 
Edition! 
*A rambunctious farce! 
eAnyone who tries to find a 
moral in it will be shot! 


PICASSO 
DES! RE CAUGHT BY THE TAIL:4 ALAY 
“What,Picasso a playwright! 
Yes! ... this play is his 
one and only literary work" 
— NEWS CHRONICLE 


PICASSO 
DESIRE CAUGHT BY THE TAIL: AALAY 
Illustrations, including 
self-portrait by the 
master himself in his most 
boisterous vein. 9/6 
NOTTS: Orders in strict 
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just published 


NEW CHINA: 


THREE VIEWS 


O.VAN DER SPRENKEL ( Ed.) 
MICHAEL LINDSAY R .GUILLAIN 
Introduction by KINGSLEY MARTIN 


Up-to-date reports by 
independent observers who 
had peculiarly good 
facilities for investigation . 
With a valuable documentary 
section including speeches 
by Mao-Tse-tung, texts of 
the New Constitution, the 
Organic Law, etc. 
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Out early next week 


REVOLUTION IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


DOREEN WARRINER 


The more sensational 
political events have 
obscured for many the 
essential facts about a 
region of vast importance 
to Europe's economy. 
Here at last is a 

lucid analysis of the 
social and economic 
revolution. 
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‘A Liorarian Looks at Readers’. 
Library Association. lis, 


This ie a new and expanded edition of a librariants 
classic, first published in 1947. Dr. Savage, a past~- 
President of the Library Association, has spent his life 
stalking coy readers in the alcoves of his libraries, ca- 
joling, hinting, suggesting, but never outwardly dis. 
approving even of the readers ne dislikes most, - the 
narcotic, "pastime' novel readers, whe in the London area 
alone borrow more than eleven million novels a year. To 
him the most revarding readers are the odd, shy ones, the 
children and farm-labourers, and the tired office-worker 
with a sneaking interest in astronomy. Dr. Savage's ree 
minisoences, which ere highly entertaining as well as 
thoughtful and instructive, desoribe the mysterious un- 
folding and closing of taste and interest, and the part 
librarians can play in fanning small sparks into a flame. 


THE IMPERISHABLE 


It hae sometimes been said that Admiralty count upon 
the quality of their men to make up for a want ot it in 
the gear provided for their use. Any case going to show 
thet no such cynical policy is theirs ought to receive 
attention, as ten‘ing to soothe the perhaps wounded feel- 
ings ot their Lordships; and as supporting the morale of 
such of our fellow citisens as are naval officers or 
ratings. 


By Ernest Savase. The 


One of the most valuable privileges of the naval rating 
is, or used to be, that of buying his clothes from the 
branch of the Stores Department known as Slops. He is 
there able todo what no other Englishman can do, buy 
garments for what i costs to make and: transport them, 
that is at about one-third of the retail price. When, 
just over four years ago, I learnt that I was to be de- 
mobilised, I did whet every Sther naval man in like case 
lid also, spent every possible penny in the Slops so as 
to postpone the evil day when I should again, at extrava- 
gant cost to myself, be forced to contribute to my drap- 
er's costs, profits and income tex. Among the articles 
purchased, for, I think, less than a shilling a pair, 
were three pairs of blue woollen socks. 


It is necessary to explain my peculiar system with 
socks; if darning them be disagreeable, it is even more 
so to have to watch a women do ite There is something 
in the spectacle ot' a woman darning one's socks, however 
willingly, which conjures up all the horrors of Dickens- 
fan snugness, a large coal fire, «a fixed cat, an atmo- 
sphere of somnolent and stertoraus breathing following 
over-eating; in short, amoral, spiritual, mental and 
physical fug. With this atmosphere goes its associated 
ideas; one remembers the nineteenth century heroines, 
the Amelia Sedleys and Derling Doras, and the state of 
mind and law which reduced them to their exasperating 
sondition of simpering and imbecile subjection. 


At all events, the sight of a woman darning socks is so 
intolerable that, when the fabric of my om is to the 
holes in the proportion ot land to sea upon this planet, 
they are discarded and a new pair bought. The cheapest 
socks, bought at the village posteof'fice, do not cost 
much, bout even so it must be admitted that the policy is 
n sound, being both wasteful and extravagant. Therefore 

‘ks are not burnt. But, could they know their 


ory, with Baudelaire: 


les froides tenebres 
tes trop courts!" 


mpost heap. And this, 
16, was the fate of the 


of ebuse had irawn 
their performance as 
arments 8s nothi : hat was to come. The compost 
heaps are, with a serial principle. A 
heap is completed, eft to rot, while another 


attention > their hne ’ Tr: 
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is started, and so fdllowing. When a ripe heap is carv- 
ed up with a spade and its substance wheeled away to be 
used, such recalcitrant material as has not reached the 
requisite stage of a fragrant and elastic mould is cast: 
upon the heap then im process of making, to undergo 
another treatment. Chunks of wood, the hard stems of’ 
certain plants, many roots, frequently need a couple of 
yeers to be reduced to their elements, to be, as plant 
pathologists say, ammonified. 


It was not, of course, anticipated that the three pairs 
of socks would cell for such treatment: on the contrary, 
it was supposed that by the summer of 1947 we should be 
eating them, suitably, transformed by the activities of 
the nitrifying bacteria, ofr chlorophyl and of sunlight 
into peaches, grapes or, not to be snobbish, downright 
cabbages. Our surprise was therefore considerable upon 
finding them intact, indeed hardly even soiled, when the 
compost heap was broker up for use in the autumn of 19464. 


Throughout the winter they were at the very heart of a 
new heap, which heated toa very high temperature and 
was, by the June or 1947, ready for use. Reedy, that is, 
but for the socks: they were unchanged, and it was with- 
out conviction, for their fibres seemei to have suffered 
no deterioration eat all, that we placed them at the 
bottom of a third neap, under approximately four tons of 
weeds, leaves, nettles and horse-dung. 


There is mo point in labouring the story; the socks 
have, at the time of writing, made part of no less than 
eight compost heaps. Upon breaking up the eighth a week 
ago, in a gratifying state of black and spongy decay, 
there were the socks, as good as new. In view of the 
sharp rise in the price of these articles during the past 
four years, consideration was given to washing them, 
overcoming an irrational dislike of seeing a woman darn, 
and wearing ‘them agein. Inthe end, however, they wernt 
inte a ninth heap. If they ever do decay, the strength 
of growth which they will, no doubt, impart to some 
fruit-tree or shrub will make up for the delay. On the 
whole, however, we expect them to emerge from the ninth 
as from the first compost heap, in which case we shall 

as : 
present them to Admiralty. EDWARD HYAMS 


THE ULOVED 


am pure loneliness, 
am empty air, 
am drifting cloud. 
have no form, 


am boundless, 
have no rest, 


have no house, 
pass through places, 
am indifferent wind. 


HHH HHH HHP 


I am the white bird 
Flying away from land, 
I am the horizon. 


I am a wave 

That will never reach the share, 
T am an empty shell 

Cast up on the sand. 


T am the moonlight 
On the cottage with no roof, 


I am the forgotten dead 
In the broken vault on the hill, 


T am the old man 
Carrying his water in a pail, 


IT am light 
Travelling in empty space, 
I am a diminishing star 


Speeding away 
Outi of the wmiverse. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WAGES POLICY 


Sir, ~ Your article on wage policy, "Sanity or Scramble", 
suffers from a certain confusion. Is the problem merely 
to make capitalism work? ‘Then we must hav a million un- 
employed to instil youth and vigour inti the systen's 
creaking joints, arthritic with full empliyment, end the 
workers must cheerfully suffer a out in real wages to 
make production for the home market less profitable end 
produstion for export more so. 


If this is not our aim, then what is? Is it possible to 
devise both aims for a Socialist weges policy and methods 
by which it can be made to work? In defining aims, you 
fall prey to current “oake" economics, which would have 
us believe that we have developed statistinal techniques 
capable of accurately measuring the present: and future 
wealth of society and how it is divided, and that the 
production is independent of the division. “...trade un- 
ions cannot possibly be expected to settle (claims ona 
‘wages fiund') among themselves," you say. But, alas, we 
ere neither agreed on what a “fair” division would be, 
nor capable of measuring what is to be divided. 


The brutal truth is that in the private sector of in- 
dustry there is much to be said for leaving wage bargain- 
ing to the parties most closely concerned. The function 
of a minimum wage can be performed more effectively by 
increased family allowances and pensions, both of which 
would relieve workers with dependents. 


There is, however, one field where creative Socialist 
experiment in wages policy is urgently needed ~~ and that 
is in the nationalised industries and the civil service. 
The problem of differentials is largely a problem of in- 
centives - incentives for people to work harder and more 
Tatelligently, to acquire skills and to move to those 
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Places where their labour is most needed. If we cammot 
replace “scramble” »y "sanity" there, how can we expect 
to do so in the infinite oomplexity of the private sector? 


89, South Hill Park, N.W.3. GUY ROUTH 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUDENTS 


Sir, - Having regard to the generous response of the 
British Universities to the plight of the African medical 
students whose bursaries have been withdrawn by the pres- 
ent South African Govermment, we would ask the hospital- 
ity of your columns to bring to a wider audience the need 
for support of the African Medical Scholarships Trust 
Fund. 


Since 194] the Government has awarded five bursaries 
each year to onable Africans to study medicine at the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. These 
were recently discontinued, but as the result of protests 
the Minister agreed to grant three bursaries for this 
year and next year only ~- until the proposed non-European 
medical school fs opened in Natal. The accomodation 
which is intended for the school consists of' a disused 
Army Camp near Durban, ani it will be some years before 
this school will in fuct open, with a resultant break in 
the training of medical men, desperately needed to cope, 
for example, with the high rates of infant mortality end 
tuberculosis. 


African students encounter great ditfioulty in obtain- 
ing medical training. Wot only are they restricted by 
the colour bar to two of the ten Universities in the 
Union, but the high cost of training debars most of them 
from embarking on « 6-year medical course unless awarded 
a buréary. 


The students of the Witwatersrand University have 
agreed voluatarily to levy an extra 10/- a year on their 
fees towards the frust Fund, which has been set up with 
the epprovel of the University authorities. They rightly 
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feer thie attack on the University’s great tradif€ion of” 


non-seg¢regation, and are determined to replace the bur- 
saries, and it possible, extend them. They are supported 
in this aim by the students of Rhodes University in the 
Cape. But this levy by itselr will not be enough, and a 
public appeal is being made to obtain donations to suppl- 
ement the Fund. 

The South African Students Association in London has 
been eppointed official representatives of the Fund in 
the United Kingdom, and inquiries nd donations may be 
sent to the Treasurer, 46 Napier Court, London, $.W.6. or 
direct to the African Medical Scholarships Trust Fund, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Milner Park, Johannes- 
burg. 

13), Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. PHYLLIS ALTMAN 
THELMA GELDENHUYS 
London Committee 





MAKRONESS OS 
Sir, - My attention has been called to the publication in 
The New Statesman and Nation of September 23rd of an ax- 
tract from an article by Mr. Wolfgang Cordan which ap- 
peared in the Swies newspaper Die Tat of July 29th and 
describing his visit to the island o onessos in the 
company of a foreign diplomat. 

Ae the foreign diplomatist in question, I hope that you 
will give me the opportunity to dissociate myself publice 
ly from Mr. Cordan's article, 

Mr. Cordan remained with my wife and me the whole time 
that we were on the island and since we received many 
complaints of brutality and tortures from the inmates of 
Makronessos, wo asked for evidence and marks. Only one 
man with a soar came forward but there was nothing what- 
soever to support his statement that it had been delibe- 
rately inflicted, We saw no one whose bones had been 
broken andi I may add here for the sake of completeness 
thas we were allowed to see everything we wished on the 
island ~ only in the company of an interpreter ~ inolud- 
ing the places which were indicated to us by several ine 
mates as real torture-chambers, "ten times worse than 


Machav”. COERT BINNERTS 
nited Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans 
CONSCRIPTION 
Sir, - The information given recently in a national news- 
paper, that, following upon Mr. Bden's suggestion of re- 
fresher oourses for the Class Z Reserve, the War Office 
is examining the possibility of giving such training to a 
pioked number of reservists next year, indicates that the 
testing time for at least somo of the potential criminals 
- the objectors - is moving a little closer. 





Athens. 


It seoms likely that may potential objectors are wait- 
ing uneasily on the turn of events before becoming vocal 
and “showing their hands": tho War Office (vide Michael 
Graham and Peter Meads) isn't quite so definite as it 
ought to bes and certainly large areas of the objectors’ 
future situation are "fluid". 


The general woertainty was more understandable when 
the possibility of a general recall to the Colours was 
only a possibility; but now that a degree of refresh- 
er training has become protable for next year, we may 
find, with perhaps a few test oases, a hardening of 
attitudes on both sides. And consequently perhaps - who 
knows? - the potential objecting reservist (the last per- 
gon apparently to be considered) will be told in practio- 
al terms where he stands snd what arrangements are plan- 
ned for hin. 


14, Oakhill Road, london. W. 16. Ve FP. PACKHAM 


Sir, - PARTY MANNERS 
The play thet we praise in these sensitive days 
Must be dull with rd nners; 
And whatever the plot, it must certainly not 
In a party throw spenners 
Or the subsequent “razz” will be terrible as 


hanears 
An army with ban-ers. ALLAN M. LAING 


The New Statesman and Nation, October 28, 1950 


WEEK-END COMPETITIONS 


Neo. 1,079 
Set by Gerald Giradot 


The wsual prizes are offered for a printable limerick 
on any french town. Entries by November 7th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,076; Set by Nacmi Lewis 


The usual prizes are offered tor a 4~-line epigramnatioc 
verse or ‘The End of Summer: 1950'. 


Report by Naomi Lewis 


The quatrain was, as always, a popular form with com- 
petitors: the difficulty here was not only to provide 
the “ingenious thought" which the dictionary definition 
demands, but to avoid the ‘lying fall" which the subject 
seemed’ to invite. There were at least fifty variants on 
the theme: "How oan that end which never was begun?” 
- including L.E.J's with its- engaging opening: "For 
guineas I am eager to compete". Only one competitor so 
much as glanced at the present format of this paper: very 
delicate, I thought. The neatest political comment 
("Doves all cry: Cucout") came from Allan Borshell. A 
prize of 15s. is awarded to the author of each entry 
printed below; runners-up are Leslie Hale, Bernard Rebel, 
Veritas, Guy Innes, E.M., J. Aldridge, Joyce Johnson. 


You were as nothing: we inter 

The thing, if anything, you were. 
Nothing for tears; but we no less 
With tears deplore that nothingness. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


Se ends the "Summer" that wept at the spectacle 
Afforded by virtuous nations' protessions, 
Who, thanking the Lord they were non-dialectical, 
Aggressed, the aggressors, ‘gainst counter- 
aggressions. 


EDWYN KIRKBY 
Laertes for Ophelia shed no tear, 
Ste had "too much of water"; and for you 
Dry-eyed, we strew upon your dripping bier 
Not for remembrance rosemary, but rue. 


VIVIEN BULKLEY 


Your lavish rains 
Made beans fit for a prince, 

Your water cleansed my raspberry cenes, 
Goodnight, Sweet Rinses 


AM.P. 


"All's safely gathered in” - too soon we speak: 
After a bloody sowing who can tel) 

What harvest waits? This summer was unique 
But not, alas, without a Parallel. 


JeP. STEVENSON 


The Ichthyolatérs of Spring 

Cried, ‘What of Dehydration's sting?' 
Which Carcharian faith so wrenched 

This summer's heart that all were drenched. 


ALLAN BORSHELL 


Summer pursues the fleeing swifts 
The thirsty land has had its fill 
For half a day the cloud uplit'ts 
That we may read the fuel bill. 


LeG. UDALL 


The summer has been vile and yet 

We may draw comfort from the fact if 
We recollect the rain, though wet 
Was not, thank Heaven, radioactive. 
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THE ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


THEATRE 


Of all the theatrical modes, the historical-costume 
play seems to me the most difficult. It presents a prob- 
lem of literary tact which is almost insuperable - except 
for a Master of'.language. Mr. Hugh Ross-Williamson has 
ventured om a play about Queen Elizabeth, which the Arts 
Theatre is presenting at the moment. He has avoided the 
more obvious dangers by taking a comparatively unknown 
incident in the Queen's life - the courtship of the Queen 
when she was already middle aged by the Duke of Anjou - 
and sticking closely to that. It is certainly an incid- 
ent on which it must have seemed very pousible to work. 
The marriage was a diplomatic plank in Burleigh's anti- 
Spanish foreign policy; leicester, on the other hand was 
opposed to it. Not only was the Duk» an umprepossessing 
young man ~- almost a dwarf with a thick, beaked nose; but 
the people would be bitterly opposed to ‘the marriage on 
religious grounds: the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
night, which common talk attributed to the Duke's mother, 
was stills living and bitter memory. The Duke sends 
ahead to pave the way for himself a handsome young court- 
jer, Jean de Simier, with whom the Queen conducte a rom- 
antic affair of the heart. The negotiations are protrac- 
teds the Duke himself does not arrive: and the young 
courtier, to hasten things on, reveals to the Queen in a 
dramatic scene, the secret marriage of her favourite, 
leicester. The shock of this makes up her mind for her. 
She summons the Duke and announces their betrothal at a 
State Ball, only to have the Duke walk out on her, called 
back to France by political necessity in the middle of 
the proceedings. 


The episode, then, lends itself well to the stage; the 
main diffioulty, is to find an idiom into which to trang- 
late it. Wor is thet a question only of langusge. The 
speech with which Mr. Williamson provides his characters 
is plain ard deoent. It is not vulgar, but it doee not 
strike one as adequate, either to the personages cr to 
everts. hut more than that is irvolved. The psyoholog- 
ical terms in which the Elizabethans conducted affairs of 
the heart, and of state too, were plainly something quite 
completely different from the way inwhich we conduct 
such things now. To have got some way towards expressing 
that would have been to meet the real problem. As it is 
the effect of the play is of a rather trivial modern 
drawing-room flirtation between an older woman and a 
younger man, which only succeeds in reducing the Past to 
the level of a sort of Gertrude Lawrence romantic comedy. 
Not that Mr. Williamson has conceived it like that, but 
that in default of language or atmosphere to correct the 
slide, it inevitably slips into being so. 


The Elizabethan is of all historionl periods the one 
that lends itself least oasily to the modern transpos- 
ition. For it is the one period which had a convention 
of its om for dealing with the historical play - and 
this comparison is bound to be in our minds all the time. 
And then again, as a character, Elizabeth herself is of a 
fascination and a magnitude which would deter all but the 
foolhardiest. The temptation is obvious, but it is hard- 
ly surprising that this version is wisatisfying. 


Mise Catherine Lacey makes a grand effort with the 
Queen. Her first entrance, with that red hair and deadly 
pallor, with the regal habit of occmnand giving her a 
strikingnese that transcends her appearance, promises the 
best. But it is all the way along a losing battle that 
she is fighting. The tempests of rage and hysteria 
haven't inside them a solid enough ocore of character to 
work on us as they should. For the rest this style of 
romantic acting is always in danger of tushery clichés. 
Diplomats of the old time must somehow avoid reminding us 
of tituppy belleweathers. Romantic young men mustn't, in 
their poses, recall to us those French picture postcards 
we send our friends as @ joke. And how even good modern 
actors are shown up in their gestures and their carrying 
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of themselves when you put them into tights and closksi 
While ty no means epfirely avoiding these fanlts, Nr. 
Vernon Greaves, Mr. Epic terry, Mr. Wolf Morrie end Mr. 
Richard Golden did well. A pleasant set helped the at- 
mosphere, but the unavoidably small svale produetion et 
the Arts hindered it. 


At the Pelladiun fora season there is a revue led by « 
comdian new to us, though familiar enough to radio audi- 
ences. Mr. Frankie jiowerd looks like a cross between Mr. 
Peter Ustinov and Mr. Wil. Auden. Hair disorcered, hands 
outstretched as if suppliceting our indulgence, he advan+ 
ces on the microphone and beguiles us with long, funny 
stories which ramble through a maze of self-interruption. 
It is a very talented act, which relies on nothing but 
the comedian's engagingly disordered persomality. Mr. 
Howerd is a distimt find. The ‘rest; of the show is agree~- 
able and light-hearted but misses the first class. Mr. 
Nat Jackley does his best with poor materiel, while Miss 
Binnie Hale, trying to adapt her art to the size of the 
Palladiw, waters it down e little too much in the pro- 
cess. 

MOVIES T.-C. WORSIEY 

The most noteble film of the last three weeks has been 
John Huston's “The Asphalt Jungle" (Empire). This is the 
story of six men who plan and execute a jewel robbery in 
an American mid-western city, then lose themselves in 
intrigues over the spoils, and one by one «nvounter 
separate retrilbutions. The film is at once a revelation 
of character and of the collective atmosphere of the 
American underworld, which Huston presents as a ruthless 
business organisation, a little totalitarian regime which 
judges a man solely on his usefulness and qualiificetions 
and subordinates all relationships to this end. Here 
the dictator is a middle-aged German "doctor", stiffly 
courteous, mild-spoken, who pre-plans with an almost 
pedantic thoroughness and regards young girls with calm 
lechery: the fence is an ingretiatingly crooked lawyer 
with a bed-ridden wife and a blonde popsy: the “hooligan” 
@ grim young Southerrer who dreams one day of returning 
to the farm where he was born. With these three charac- 
ters, excellently pleyed by Sam Jaffe, Louis Calhern and 
Sterling Hayden, "The Asphalt Jungle" is at ite best: the, 
others are more sketohy and more conventional. ‘hey re- 
flect most obviously, perhaps, ‘luston's ambivalence 
towards his material. He seems both fascinated and 
appalled by his own revelations, and so they remain in- 
complete; on the surface his film has a tense objectiv- 
ity, penetrated cocasionslly by a tentative <esture of 
humanity or irony. The result is that, although every 
scere is realised with a spare and vivid concentration, 
the film as a whole faile to define ite intentions. 


"The Magnet" (Odeon) suffers from complete indecision. 
Its author, T.E.B. Clarke, has at once created and des- 
troyed a promising idea. <A smal! boy, away from school 
because he is in quarantim for scarlet fever, meets a 
gualler boy on the beach and tricks him into giving up a 
large and powerful magnet. Stricken with remorse, he tries 
to dispose of the magnet, but each time it is returned to 
him: finally he gives it to a man who is trying to raise 
money to build an iron lumg. But ciroumstances contrive 
to sustain the boy's guilt complex: he is led erron- 
eously to believe that the smaller boy died from scarlet 
fever after meeting him, ani he runs awey from home under 
the impression that he is wanted by the police. The 
story has possibilities of charming fantasy ani fable, 
but is vitiated by a disazreeably patronising attitude 
towards children. The "Uncle Mac" tone prevents any 
proper exploration of the boy's feeling, and William 
Fox's performance does not suggest any natural talent; 
halfway through, the film branches off to some facetious 
incidents concerning the boy's father, a psychologist, 
who makes a complicated diagnosis of his behaviour. The 
adult figures are not characterised at all, and un geneml 
lack of purpose is further pointed by the direction 
(Charles Frend), which is clumsy end theatrical. 


GAVI! LAMBER’ 








ENTERTAINMENTS 
HE Attic Players. Burighses’ "Aloestis . transl. Ly Philip Velacott, 
Testy literary Inst. Theatre, Stukeley a Drury lane, Nov. 2, 3, 4, 
at & por. Tickets 5ao6de, 23.64. fr. Joi we Hamilton, Dulwich College, 
$.B.21., or Tel: GIP.5656. 
pen IATIONAL Demos. Youth House, 250, 
50 pene Admission 2s. Buffet. 
BXHISITIONS 
TATUBTT2S (Life Studies in Wood) by Robert Flint, R.M.8., also 
Paintings & Drawings by Contemporary A ists at Kenneys art Gallery, 
ist Floor, Keneys Restaurant, 25 Old S» a, Brighton. Ost. 25 - Nov. 
10, 10.30-8.30, Sundays included. Aimiss ‘= free. 
REICH ‘aster Drawings of the 18th Centyry at the Matthiesen Gallery, 
142, Now Pond Street, 10-5.50. Sats. Wei. 
el.Ae Gallery, 15 Lisle St., Leics. 3q/, Paiatings by Ilsa Rodnells 
daily 11-6 including Saturdays. 
LECT'RES & MEBTINGS 
OTr'S Last Bxpedition. A leoture by Adairal Lord Mountevans, K.C.F. 
D.8.0e. Lie De» for St. Marylebone nes Libraries, at Stern Hall, 35 
Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on Mon., « 30 at & pom. Admission free. 
uI VERSITY of London: A course of three lectures on "The Study of the 
lastic Art of the Belgian Congo - Methods and Results", by Prof‘es. 
Dr. ¥. M. Olbrechts (Muses du Congo Belge, Tervuren, Belgiun) at 5.30 
Peme on Oot. 30, Nov. l and 3 at University College (Anatomy Theatre), 
yower St., ‘'.C.1. Admission free, without ticket. 
- ORD Layton speaks on "Strasbourg": Royal Bepire Society at 1.30 p.m. 
Mon., Oct. 530. Adm. free. Reserved seats 28.6d. or ls. from Liberal 
International, 39, St. James's Place, London, S.W.1. Tel: REG.6956. 
Tickets for buffet lunch, 48. z 
I -L.P. “Gunpowder and other plots". F.A. Ridley, Sun. Nov. 5, 3 peme, 
arclay House, 783 Finchley Rd., N.W.11 (No. 2, 28, 645, 660 buses), 
INGUAFIIM - The new method of learning languages with sound films 
aDesmnabee tiene every Monday, 3, 6 & & pem. at 20 Buckingham Street, 
W.Ce2. Arimission 2s. 6d. 
HOOL For Fathers (/olf-Ferrari): lecture-recital by James Robertson 
(w Marior Studholne, Anna Pollak, Howell Glynne, Hervey Alan and 
Stanley Clarkson of Sadler's Wells Opera Co., pres. by Finsbury Public 
Librarien. insbury Tn. Hall, Rosebery Ave. £.C.1. Tues. Oot.51, 7.50. 
Admission free. 
ISS Sylva Norman will speak on “At The Tomb of Shelley”, November 3, 
at 17 Great Cwnberland Place, Marble Aroh, 3.15 p.m. All: welcome. 
ERSONALIST Groap. Prof. George Catlin on "Personalism, Bssentialism, 
» Orthodoxy". Conway Hall, Thursday, Nov. 2 at 7.45 p.m. 


unden Road, 1.4.1. Sat. 28th, 


2W Zurope Group Lects. Wov.e9 The Frustration of SoiencesProf. Fredk, 


Soddy, +R.3.; Nov.30 Monetary Reform and the Leviathan State: Mrs. 
jladys Bing. College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1, 7 poem. 


S° 1TH Plece Bthical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday 


mornings at ll a.m. October 29: 
Moral Consequences of Atheism." 
ONWAY Discussion Circle, South Place Ethical Society. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. eekly disoussions in the Library on Tuesday 
evgs. at 7 pem. Oct. 31: Guilfoyle Williams, 3.8c., “The Case for Re- 
inonarnation.” Admission free. Collection. 
T* Truth about Liberty. H.J. Blackham at 11 aem., Oct. 29, The Bthi- 
al Church, 4a Inverness Place, W.2. 
T HEOSOPHY, Public Leot., Sundays 7 pem. United Lodge of Theosophists, 
? Great Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. All welcome. October 29: The 
Significance of Cycles. 
an for Understanding Our Bternal Individuality and Its 
om Matertal Experience, presents Legture - “Our Cause and Effeot 
and Where I= Has Brought Us" by P. Barnsby at 8 pam., Tues., October 
31, Caxton Hall, adj. St. James's Pk. Stn. Adm. 1s.6d. Advance reserv- 
ation obtainable from Soo. Sec., 68 Lakeside Road, W.14. 
ge IT Society, Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.%.1. Public lect. Oot. 
6.50 "Buddhist and Western Psychology”. Mr. Christmas Husphreys. 
7 URYE ius ev My Kingsland Rd., B.2. Lect. Series by John Surmerson on 
"English Taste". (4) Oot. 31, 7 pom. 20th Cent. - Tante & Authority. 
pete Oct. 26, 4 pem-, Lectures on German Publications, and 2 p.m., 
opening of Reading Room (German newspapers, periodicals - literat., 
art, music, sciences, trade papers, eto.), 1 Broadhurst Gdns., N.W.3. 
(nr. Pinchley Tube Stn.). Adm. free. Sats. from 2-6. By arr. with 
Library of German language, Admin.: 4B Belsize Grove, N.W.5. 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT & WANTED 
4 Cornwall Gdns., S.W,‘’. WES. 6522. Superior service rooms in well- 
appointed house with personal supervision. Food a speciality.To ino. 
full breakfast. Single from 32 gns. Dole. fram 6 gns.Dinners optional. 
OLIAND Park. First floor balcony furn. flat to let for 12 months or 
longer, 1 double iy apn 1 large lounge, dining room, kitchen,tel., 
share of bath. Rent 39 gns. per week. Box 9257. 
ARGE ocomf. well furn. bed-sitting ra. with all cons. Gentleman pref. 
MAI. 0157. 12, Canfield Gardens, Flat 5, N.W.6. 
F prego A small half-tinbered house to be let to careful tenants for 
the winter. Period furniture. Garage,garden. Convenient daily bus to 
London. Mrs. 3. Hawker, Thaxted, Drwmow, Sssex. 
H YE « safe retreat - 2 rooms in comtry house, Rent £100 per annum 
for three yoars. Sox 8951. 
OUNG professional man requires board regidence, in/near Walthamstow, 
B.17. Box 916. 
ILL I find a benefactor who will give middle-aged couple, Jewish, 
separated for years through lack of acoam., the chance to reunite by 
letting to them a small flat in London, aleo ata reasonable rent. Gd. 
referenses. Sox 6193. 


Archibald Robertson, M.A., “The 


Effect 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

(MEY County Council. Bduc. Cttee. Applions. invited from men with 
ss educational qualifications for appointmmt as Asst. Youth Bnp- 
loyeent Officer at the Sutton and Banstead Youth Employment Bureau, 
Admin. exp. and social work among young people are desireble. $Sa1.£440 
x £15 - £485 plus Londém allowance. Further partios. and forms of app- 
lic. obtainable on receipt of s.a.env. (2$d.) from the Chief Bducation 
Officer, County Hell, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 

HB National Union of Students invites applics. for the positions of 

Vacation Work Organiser and Assistant Vacation Work Organiser. Det- 
ails of appointments will be sent on applic. to the General Seorgtary, 
N.U,.8., 3 Bada leigh Street, London, W.C.1. 

RWOOD C.L.P. (New position). Applies. ure invited for post of full- 

time Secretary/Az sents Sal. and conditions in ascordanoe with Nation- 
al Agreement. Application forms may be obtained from Alderman W.R. 
Knight, &8 Beechdale Road, London, &.W.2. to whom they must be return- 
ed not later than November 7, 1950. 
—_ Vegetarian Society. Applies. are invited from Vogeterians for 

post of Secretary to above Society and Bditor of the "“Vecetarian 
News”. Sal.according to exp. Applios. to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, L.V.S., 9 Admn Street, London, W.C.2. 

UALIFIED English Secretary with some soademio training reqd. Inter- 
Qietine and varied post. Knowledge of Swedish an advantage. Detailed 
applications to The Swedish Institute for Cultural Relations, 49 Eger- 
ton Crescent, London, 8.W.3. 

DDINGTON Group Hespital Management Cttee. Junior Clerks reqd. ats- 

(1) Group Headquarters (Finance Ppt.) - Male. School cert. standrd. 
Good prospects for advancement within the Health Service and for prof’. 
qualification (A,H.A.). Sal. £145 at 16 - £415 at 32. (2) West Bnd 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Welbeck $t. W.1. Fumale. Knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting. Good opportuaities for promotion. Sal. £118 
at 16 ~ £338 at 32. Also required: - (3) Group Headquarters ~- Copy Ty- 
pist. Good speed essential. (4) Portman Clinic (Inst. for Scientific 
Treatment of Delinquent#, 8 Bourdon St., W.1.) Shorthand-Typist. Salary 
in each case in acodnes. with age and exp., from £118 to £338. General 
Division scale. Good prospects and interesting work. Applions. stating 
age, exp. and qualifios., tog, with nares and addresses of 2 refs., to 
be sent to: C.R. Jolly, Seoy., 285 Harrow Rd., London, 4.9. by Nor. 4. 

IGHLY qualified teshniceal man with Christian Pacifist convictions & 

progressive outlook, with view to directorship paint & plastics res- 
inous chemical factory, offered house 7 rooms and salary £1/2,000 ace- 
ording to qualifics. & ability. Apply in confidences Box 9002. 

SSISTANT Secretary/Shorthand-Typist required by chairman of leading 

inema group with offices in West Exd. Applicants must have good 
speeds and be well educated. Age about 23. Write in confidence, giving 
fll details of education and previous o»perience, to Box 8792. 

XPERIENCED Shorthand-Typist (Male or female) reqd. by City Aacount- 

ants. Sday week. Salary according to sw perience. Write Swmers & Co. 
3, South Place, B.C.2. 

OLLERITH Operator reqd. for research iupartment. Previous experience 

nd training in all operations essentinl. Commencing sal. £260-£320. 
a year, acoording to age and exp. 5-day week. Good holidays with pay. 
Pension Scheme. Canteen. Apply in writing to the Maintenance Officer, 
London School of Boonomios and Political Sclence, Houghton St., W.C.2. 

ERTIFIED teacher required in January ‘or country school for mlad- 

justed boys and girle aged 9-15. General subjects. Box 9422. 

P aageiew opening (January, 1951) for Froebel teacher in progressive 

ome school (4-11 years).?urnished flat available in Georgian houses, 

Mother with child walc.Apply Baber, Gonvena House, Wadebridge, C'wall. 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

ELl-educ. woman (26), exp. exeoutive, secretarial, cttee. work home 

& abroad, German, French; History stud.; energy, imagination; seeks 
intg. responsible post with outlet for ability to organise, write con- 
cisely, undertake research. Prefs.: Publishing, Education, Fine Arts, 
Industrial Design, Travel. Box 8800. 

OMBRN painter seeks part-time teaching, 

x 8771. 
a MC. or wife part-time, returning fruitless emigration N.Z., 
seek work in guest house/ooumtry hotel, 3.W. Counties. 25 yrs.’ exp. 
garden and glass, carpenter mechanic. Own jeep and caravan. 
end October. Box 8101. 

OTHER aged 28 desires residential employment, where daughter 5 years 

coepted. Educated, trained seoretary, domestic exp. Mitchell, King- 
erby Hall, Osgodby, Lincoln. 

IRL 25, Oxford Grad., sks. post London. Minimum £360. Previous expe: 

Civil Service, Welfare, shorthand & typg. Priv. seo. pref. lox 9020. 

ECRETARIAL post with M.P. or prog. organisation wanted by yng. woman 

active labour member, intelligent, reliable, good organiser, short~ 
hand, typing, costing, book-keeping, owm typewriter. Box 9102. 

OUNG lady seeks cultural work, where extensive knowledge musio, wide 

secretarial & some administrative experience will be used to advant- 
age. Highest references. Box 9041. 

‘OUNG lady, 22, public sohool and Univ. Grad., First Class Gen. Hons. 

Degree, sks. interesting post, where languages and literary ability 
Would be useful. Box 8944. 

MAN graduate (32), B.A. (French), $.R.N., experienced sec., requires 

interesting, responsible, permanent post, London, Publishing, eduo- 
ational preferred. Box 8939. 

LL family take an interest and offer adaptable young man suitable 

post? Help with home, craftwork, livestock, gardening. Box 8956. 
pb [rrr Musician (22), composer, conductor, sks. position. Accept any- 

thing interesting anywhere. Box 8688. 


progrossive school, London. 
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